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NARCISSISM IN THOMAS MANN’S DER ERWAHLTE! 
BY THOMAS O. BRANDT 


‘Icu stand im Kapitel XX XI’, Thomas Mann records in his novel of a novel 

Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus* (130) 
... und las abends lange in den Gesta Romanorum. Die schénste und iiber- 
raschendste der Geschichten ist die von der Geburt des Heiligen Papstes 
Gregor ... Ich wusste nichts von den vielfachen Erscheinungsformen der 
Legende, hatte besonders von Hartman von Aues mittelhochdeutschem 
Gedicht kaum gehért. Aber sie gefiel mir so gut, dass ich gleich damals mit 
dem Gedanken umging, den Stoff meinem Helden eines Tages wegzunehmen 
und selbst einen kleinen archaischen Roman daraus zu machen. 


An archaic novel? Let us follow Mann’s endeavour and examine the 
outcome of his effort. It is based upon the verse epic Gregorius vom Stein 
by Hartmann von Aue (c. 1165-1210) who — as Mann states in a brief note 
at the end of Der Erwahilte — ‘took his legend of chivalry from the French’. 

Hartmann’s poem, composed at the height of German medieval literature, 
is a unique work of art of some 4000 verses, a worldly-religious adventure 
story, a record of sin and redemption brought about by the extreme penance 
of Gregory, a medieval Oedipus, whose near unbearable affliction is healed 
by a superhuman act of will surrendering to God. The incest, barely touched 
upon, is recorded with awe and lamentation, the finding of the babe by the 
fisherman, the foundling’s upbringing by the abbot and the fisherman’s 
wife, the revelation of his birth, and his return to the continent are presented 
with the interest of a skilled chronicler moved by the earnest charm and 
naiveté that characterizes Hartmann’s style. Gregory's marriage to his own 
mother is admitted with mortified sadness. The discovery of the tablet is 
revealed with horror though not without an exercised sense of justice, 
acknowledging the power of moire and the hand of Providence. The ordeal 
of Gregory on the barren rock in the North Sea is dwelt upon with serious- 
ness and sympathy, implicitly revealing faith in the righteousness and 
outcome of atonement. The subsistence of the sinner over a period of 
seventeen years under such desolate circumstances is rendered credible in the 
vein of a legend as is the reversed Polycrates miracle of the key found in 
the stomach of a fish. Gregory's triumphant entry into Rome and his 
encounter with his repenting mother and wife, showing the end of the 
transition extending from amor to caritas, conclude the poem on a very high 
plane with lights of mild humour. The allegorical ‘story’ On the Wonderful 
Dispensations of Providence and the Rise of Pope Gregory in the Gesta Romanorum 
stands no comparison to Hartmann’s epos. 
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Zeitblom in Doktor Faustus* relates with reference to the story concerning 
the birth of the Holy Pope Gregory: 


... den kiinstlerischen Reiz aber . . . kann ich mir wohl erklaren: es war ein 
geistiger Reiz, nicht ohne einen Einschlag von Bosheit und auflésender 
Travestie, da er dem kritischen Riickschlage entsprang, auf die geschwollene 
Pathetik einer zu Ende gehenden Kunstepoche. (491) 


After assurances that all inflated pomp of production is rejected and that 
the action transferred to the puppet theatre, in itself, is already burlesque, 
he continues: 


Wir sprachen von der Vereinigung des Avancierten mit dem Volkstiimlichen, 
von der Aufhebung der Kluft zwischen Kunst und Zuginglichkeit, Hoch und 
Niedrig, wie sie einmal von der Romantik literarisch und musikalisch, in 
gewissem Sinne geleistet wurde. (492) 


An intellectually winged simplicity appeared to be the object and craving 
of art. 


Wie alle Kunst der Erlésung bedarf, namlich aus einer feierlichen Isolierung, 
die die Frucht der Kultur-Emanzipation war, aus dem Alleinsein mit einer 
Bildungselite, “Publikum’ genannt, die es bald nicht mehr geben wird, die es 
schon nicht mehr gibt, sodass also die Kunst bald véllig allein, zum Sterben 
allein sein wird, es sei denn, sie finde den Weg zum ‘Volk’, d.h. um es 
unromantisch zu sagen, Zu den Menschen. Eine Kunst ohne Leiden, seelisch 
gesund, unfeierlich, untraurig, zutraulich, eine Kunst mit der Menschheit auf 
Du und Du... (495) 


An investigation of Mann’s own postulates as applied in Der Erwahlte 
proves very engaging. As far as the sequence of events is concerned Mann 
adheres to Hartmann to an amazing degree with three major exceptions: 
whereas Hartmann exercises utmost discretion in the description of Wiligis’s 
and Sibylla’s cohabitation Mann employs his entire and truly remarkable 
skill as well as his minutest efforts to reveal every phase of their love play 
(chapter 1v). In chapter xxut he outdoes his source by converting the 
penitent into a hedgehog-like creature using a quasi-scientific manner with 
such careful observation of the laws of credible sequence that he attains a 
considerable degree of plausibility, being unusually serious and mindful of a 
medieval chronicle style. Thirdly, he has Sibylla give birth to two daughters 
of whom nothing is known to Hartmann. Otherwise Mann’s faithfulness to 
his source extends even to the transposition of entire verses‘ into prose 
although he cannot desist from criticizing Hartmann while employing him 
in his service. 

Comparing Hartmann and Mann we are immediately struck by the 
divergence of their attitudes. Whereas to Hartmann God is an all- and ever- 
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dominating reality, the Light from above, Mann projects God into the 
universe from below, i.e. he has his existence resemble the unknown quantity 
x in an equation which, of course, can and will be satisfactorily solved. Or, 
if you will, God to the latter is the hub around which the wheel of events 
spins, or the exciting uncertainty in a game of chess. Such an oblique angle 
of vision necessarily leads to a disinterested cordiality exchanging prayers 
for rhetorics and religion for compassless morality. Indeed, the puppet play 
as a species, mentioned in Doktor Faustus, is the only possible solution, and 
Mann is an excellent puppet player. Puppets, however, have no life per se, 
they depend entirely upon the skill and will of their master whose hand — 
though invisible — is known to and appreciated by the audience. In the case 
of human beings the centres of psychological and physical gravities are, as a 
rule, identical. The grotesque appearance of puppets is due to the incon- 
gruency of these gravities, the psychological one being there only by implica- 
tion. Heinrich von Kleist beautifully demonstrated this in his essay on 
marionettes almost one and a half centuries ago. That puppets need not be 
clumsy or purely grotesque Mann himself shows in a most admirable manner, 

but puppets they remain in any event. Artist and artisan must work closely 
together, the former controlling the latter. If the order of dominance is 
exchanged, the work of art loses its third dimension and turns into an 
animated playboard where every move can be precalculated. In this event 
the work has no light by itself, only a planetary one, it is brilliant not shining, 
interesting not significant, ‘surfacial’ not substantial, reflecting the facets of 
the author not radiating soul and character of the players who alone can act 
and create action. In other words, the author becomes a deus ex machina at 
all times moving his figures at will, per chance and by construed necessity, 
devoting himself to exterior qualities like appearance, style, language, and 
cleverly pretending to be impelled by an inner urge. The only player, the 
only character left is that of the author then. Such a position tends to be 
ironical in the highest degree, suspended on the web of self-patriarchism — 

and a romantic irony is the result. The moral and ethical detachment of the 
author from his tale is complete, yielding exercise and exhibition of style, 
self-reflection, and aestheticism. This Mann does with uncanny perfection 
weaving his exquisite threads into an unsurpassable tapestry. He uses 

Hartmann merely as a detailed and amplified source which he technically 
regulates to suit his own purpose, accepting from the medieval poet the 

letter but not the spirit. The only attachment Mann recognizes as valid is 

the one to himself implying disattachment to others. The outcome is 

narcissism. 

‘Ja, meine Kenntnisse, die sind erstaunlich,’ (87) exclaims the abbot in 
whom we recognize Mann himself again. And indeed, we must marvel at 


the polished legerdemain knowledge the author displays in his cool and 
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glittering fireworks. There is above all ‘eine wohlgeftigte Prosa mit ihren 
so viel feineren und geheimeren rhythmischen Verpflichtungen’ (16). He 
invents the timeless Morhold, the monkish person, called Clemens the 
Irishman, to be the raconteur, as Zeitblom is the controlled narrator in 
Doktor Faustus. To Clemens the entire affair is more or less an engaging 
exercise pursued with detachment, with polite curiosity, courteous sympathy, 
feigned dismay, and rhetorical indignation at daring details thoroughly 
relished. He too is really none other than Mann again, telling the affair 
tongue in check. How different, one is tempted to speculate, the story 
might have turned out if Clemens had lived at Cluny! 

‘The Spirit of Story-Telling’, having concentrated itself in the monkish 
person ‘free to the point of abstraction’, settles in the charming way of a 
Walt Disney cartoon in a midsummer-night mood. He is playful to the point 
of hypocrisy and elusive as to the time when he lives though he describes of 
all things a football game (113). He is roguish like Eulenspiegel, whimsical 
like E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Kater Murr, stilted like Klopstock, chuckling like 
Boccaccio, cogent like J. P. Hebel, charming like Hofmannsthal but above 
all Thomas Mann himself who not too seldom becomes impatient at his own 
cleverness, at times has his style ramble on in neutral gear, sometimes 
presents platitudes in exquisite shape, and occasionally forgets what he has 
already written.’ He also revises the origin of the Feast of Chain of St. 
Peter, endowing it with a hitherto unheard-of explanation.* 

Mann’s excellence as a stylistic craftsman, his detachment and playfulness 
lead him into an interesting experimentation with language, words, syntax, 
alliteration, rhyme, and action. Proclaiming ‘Gott ist Geist und iiber den 
Sprachen ist die Sprache’ (16) he proceeds to demonstrate literally what he 
has in mind, indeed he delivers a short dissertation on the true elegance of 
prose. He advocates something like an international German language 
though we are dismayed to hear at times nothing but exalted Pennsylvania 
Dutch.? What are we to make, for instance, of “Puhr pipels Stoft’ (90) 
which the translator endeavours to render by ‘Polver vole stof’ (LP 92): 
Even such a keen admirer of Der Erwalilte as Hermann J. Weigand asserts* 
that Mann through his linguistic experimentation, his constant search for 
novel linguistic effects ‘takes a rather malicious delight in nibbling away at 
the defences which guarantee the integrity of his native language’, mention- 
ing in particular ‘smoothlich’ (84; ‘smoothlike’, LP 85), ‘blatten’ (29; 
‘leafed’, LP 24) and ‘Substitut’ for “Ersatz’ (154) which he justly deems to be 
not without irony. Conglomeration and innovation of German words are 
legion, extending from Old French over Middle High German, Baroque and 
Rococo coinage to intricate word plays. Other terms sharpen one’s ear for 
words and phrases that waver — to use another description of Weigand — 
‘between condescension and snobbish aloofness’. Mann goes even so far as 
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to force English idioms into German, viz: ‘Uber die Briicke wollen wir 
gehen, wenn wir zu ihr gelangt sind’ (56; “We will cross the bridge when we 
come to it’, LP 53). He governs the German language with a supremely 
balanced syntax placing it on an apothecary scale, employing alliteration, 
rhythm, and rhyme quite often. Alliteration is particularly prevalent in 
chapter vu, ‘Frau Eisengrein’, provoking the impression of the author 
being a captive to his own whims. It would be idle to quote here in detail 
but it ought to be pointed out how cleverly Mann spices these alliterations 
with word plays, e.g. ‘Gut’ and ‘Giite’ (...wenn ihre Giite und Gut 
zusammenbleiben und sie mit beiden die Armen begriissen kann. Hat sie 
kein Gut mehr, so bleibt ihr nur die Giite, und was frommt Giite ohne Gut: 
Beinah so wenig wie Gut ohne Giite. Gut scheint mir viel eher, dass sie 
Giite und Gut bewahre, denn so vermag sie mit dem Gut die Giite zu 
vollbringen’, 55); “weise Weisung’ (52), “Fahrt und Fahr’ (55), “was sich 
tut und tatigt’ (148). He achieves these alliterations also by dynamic balance, 
viz: ‘Kraft und Kristentum’ (51), “Fackeln und Feilschen’ (54), ‘Streit und 
Strauss’ (61), or by onomatopoeia as in the case of the H-alliteration in 
chapter xxvi to reflect the confusion and commotion of the fisherman. 

The urbane characters of this novel with the colour and music of chival- 
resque France upon them find their feelings poured onto the more tender 
waves of rhythm and rhyme. Here we are thinking in particular of Gre- 
gorius’s disputation with the abbot in chapter xiv, of Sibylla’s prayer in 
chapter x1x, and of Poitevin’s report to Feirefitz, chapter xvi, 156-9 
(“Wie ist mir, ich will gar nicht reimen — und liigen, doch, der Daus! Ich 
glaube, ich find aus dem Marentakt mein Lebtag nicht mehr heraus’, 157). 
Mann attaches himself with word plays sometimes to Hartmann’s verses 
while remodelling them but more often he enjoys his own vintage (‘ermanne 
dich ... Der so Ermahnte . . .’, 49; “spannend, weil zwei iiberaus Gespannte 
da waren’, 113; °... so mach doch schon fertig, dass ich dich fertig mache!’, 
120). He helps the rough, uncouth Flann along with his own eloquence: 
‘Aber du bist so frech es zu wissen, und gar so frech, noch freundlich zu uns 
zu sein. Warst du frech gegen uns, das ware viel weniger frech’, 119, not 
without warmly enjoying this kind of assistance. 

This arabesque playfulness makes the author draw freely from all sorts of 
stylistic and historic sources. Weigand has pointed out that Mann is indebted 
to Wolfram von Eschenbach in Wilhelm Hertz’s translation of Parzifal, 
particularly as a geographic source in the second chapter. The term ‘Der 
Trauerer’ as well as certain passages, especially in chapter vi (‘Ich werde 
niemals einem anderen Manne angehGéren als dir’, 58) can be traced to 
Gottfried von Strassburg. Sibylla’s prayer, 191-4, intensely charged with 
alliteration and rhyme is in the mood of Gretchen’s supplication in the 
Donjon scenes of Faust. Goethe is further recognized by ‘unbehaust’ (65) and 
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an allusion to Mephisto’s “Grasaff’ (““‘Der Aff,” dachte Abt Gregorious 
zartlich bei sich’, 134), Homer appears with “Da sprach er die ausgesuchten 
Worte’, 161; dry humour in the vein of Leo Slezak (‘Ist dies eine Einéde:?’, 
260) by one reminiscent of Christian Morgenstern (“Was ist und wem damit 
geholfen?’, 48). The finding of the babe (287-8) is grand opera style, the 
_ invention of the hedgehoglike creature is worthy of a Kafka. 

Next to passages of breathtaking beauty we read some where Mann either 
forgot who speaks (the magnificent speech of the simple fisherman welcom- 
ing the two Romans, 262), where he became caught in his own grammatical 
and syntactical web (291-2) or where he was simply out of tune. 

The chain reaction of these word games and phrase plays permeates the 
entire work. “Humour is the reconciliation of the irreconcilable and con- 
ciliation rules through the nobility of form’, says Monika Mann, daughter of 
the author in an introduction to a microgrove Mann record.* It is difficult 
to find anything really humorous about Der Erwahlte but it is easy to recog- 
nize the three self-conscious stepchildren of humour: irony, parody, and 
travesty. There is Mann’s Mephistophelian pleasure in bossing, scolding, and 
shaking his own characters who volens have to follow him. He likens the 
pregnant Sibylla to a Strasbourg goose(63), he has Dame Eisengrein say “Wir 
haben eine feine Schwangerschaft und eine prachtvolle Niederkunft gehabt’, 
67, he has Grigorss declare to his mother and wife: ‘Ich bin der Mann hier 
und bin Euer Ehegemahl, wenn auch blédsinnigerweise’, 220 — whereby 
‘blédsinnig’ hardly means ‘mad’ as LP puts it, but really ‘idiotic’. 

Self-awareness is Mann’s signature, and however finely drawn it may be, 
it is apparent everywhere, makes for irony, derision, cynicism, sophistication, 
self-reflection, and an ill-hidden superiority complex. How far he meanders 
and circles (“Nur ich, alles vorwissender Erzahler . . .’ 283) is convincingly 
demonstrated in the chapter ‘Die Begegnung’. Here he accompanies the 
story in the mask of Clemens providing a running commentary and footnote. 
So elegantly put are his words that the content, as it were, does not matter 
very much. His style — a Latin exercise in the German of the eighteenth 
century — reaches occasionally into the realm of higher bureaucracy: ‘Eurer 
Sanktitat ... darf ich bemerklich machen, dass er der Wiirde der Kirche 
nicht anstiinde, wenn Ihr hier mit dem Spaten werktet und wiirfet im 
Schweisse Eures Angesichts die Erde auf’, 287. 

The story ‘ist schon erzahlt worden, sogar mehrmals, wenn auch un- 
zulanglich’ (14) Mann remarks with self-complimentary modesty, adding 
a note on the difficulties of his own enterprise a few pages later. His ex- 
quisitely displayed superiority complex yields remarkable passages: Sibylla’s 
prayer to the Virgin (187) in which she insists that God must do as Mary sees 
fit, the interior monologue of the abbot (83-9), Grigorss’s first meeting with 
the mistress of the castle, his mother, (162) and many more. 
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Mann’s polite detachment is one of ethical indifference, sardonic sophistica- 
tion, amorality, blasphemy and religious frivolity, sexual display and 
eroticism of death. To call Sibylla’s childbed ‘sacred’ is certainly a bit bold 
but quite in line with ‘ftir seine Eltern betete er (Grigorss), die er sich 
riihrend und einzig sch6n vorstellte, da sie so miteinander gesiindigt hatten’ 
(203). The erotic tension between Wiligis and Sibylla is gradually increased 
until the climax is reached with a scene of sadistic enchantment, the model of 
which can be found in Erich Auerbach’s Mimesis*® (‘Adam und Eva’, 141-68, 
based upon “Mystére d’Adam’, a Christmas play of the end of the twelfth 
century). We need not dwell upon the unlikelihood that a monk could have 
written this record. How could he have done so with lamentations like these: 
‘O weh,’ — exclaims Clemens when Wiligis kills the dog for fear that his 
howling would betray the act of incest — ‘der schéne, gute Hund! Nach 
meiner Meinung war es das Schlimmste, was diese Nacht geschah, und eher 
verzeih ich das andere, so unstatthaft es war’ (43). And later: ‘Ich denke, 
genugsam habe ich, wenn auch in stiller Verzweiflung, Wohlsein und Wonne 
der Gatten gepriesen’ (200). 

Is this disinterested cordiality not more than sophistication? Is it not 
perhaps already indulgence in the relativity of the absolute or in the absolute- 
ness of the relative: Examining this tapestry eloquence (Mann himself uses 
the word “Teppichbild’, 135) we cannot help being enchanted by the clean 
and glittering surface, radiating in a thousand attractive colours. At closer 
scrutiny, however, we notice an iridescent coldness, a supremely aristocratic 
elegance and enticing arrogance unsurpassable in descriptive power (Sibylla 
at the Water Castle, the “Tapestry Music’ during the sea voyage of Grigorss), 
an aloofness that makes author and reader its captives. — The scherzo mood 
prevails throughout: “Der Erzbischof, peinlich beriihrt von dem zwie- 
spaltigen Erfolg, den seine auf die Allmacht ausgeiibte Pression gezeitigt . . .’ 
(22); ‘Nun seht, wie Gott es fertigbrachte und gegen sich selbst mit grésster 
Gewandtheit durchsetzte ...’ (96); °... sorgenden Gedanken hingegeben 
tiber das Schicksal der Kirche, das wir in unserer Ohnmacht und Verwirrung 
Gott anheimgegeben haben’ (253). 

The more this ‘archaic novel’ nears its end, the more tongue-in-cheek do 
report and conversation become. 


. . . ja, seine /Grigorss’/ verwegene Art, die Gottheit zur Gnade anzuhalten in 
Fallen, wo sie schwerlich von sich aus darauf verfallen ware, erregte Aufsehen 
in aller Kristenheit. Er némlich war es ... der den Kaiser Trajan . . . aus der 
Halle losbetete. Dies schuf zum Teil sogar Argernis, und Fama wollte wahr- 
haben, Gott habe ihn wissen lassen, nun sei einmal geschehen und der Heide 
unter die Seligen versetzt, er mége sich aber nicht beikommen lassen, der- 
gleichen ein zweites Mal zu erbitten. (294) 


This, of course, shows the Pope much more circumspect than God Himself 
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who obviously has difficulty in regaining composure and retaining dignity. 
— The burlesque appears in what we might expect to be the most serious 
part of the story, in the last chapter. Sibylla has travelled to Rome to be 
absolved from her sins by the Pope. The confession reveals nothing less than 
that the mother, Siby lla, and Gregorius, the son, knew very wal of their 
blood relationship when they became husband and wife. When Sibylla in 
this farce exclaims, defending her son: “Vater der Kristenheit, wie schwer 
beschuldigt Ihr ihn!’ (314), the Pope reveals his identity with Grigorss: 
‘Seinem Blute aber war die Einerleiheit von Weib und Mutter vertraut, 
lange bevor er die Wahrheit erfuhr und sich gar komédiantisch dariiber 
entsetzte.. The burlesque is heightened to a Scherzo Double Fugue by the 
fact that the Pope and Sibylla are fully aware at all times during this audience 
who the other is. Finally, after producing the ivory tablet and inviting her 
to cope with a new task, “die Drei-Einheit zu fassen von Kind, Gatte und 
Papst’ (316) — obviously an allusion to the Holy Trinity — he hears her 
exclaim: ‘Mir schwindelt.’ Now the dialogue drives on to a climax: 


Begreift es, Sibylla, Wir sind Euer Sohn. — “Das weiss ich laingst.’ — “Wie? . . . 
So habt Ihr mich erkannt in der Papstkappe, nach so vielen Jahren?’ — ‘Heilig- 
keit, auf den ersten Blick. Ich erkenne Euch immer.’ — ‘Und habt, lose Frau, 
nur Euer Spiel mit uns getrieben?’— ‘Da Ihr Euer Spiel mit mir treiben 
wolltet.’ — “Wir gedachten Gott eine Unterhaltung damit zu bieten.’ — 


Such humour is really travesty interspersed with inert sophistication (“Darum 
ist’s grosse Politik, dass Gnade vor Recht gehe,’ 298) or with sacrilegious 
mockery (°... Herr! Wie sehr bewundr’ ich sie /Deine heilige Alchemie . 
287). The most telling commentary to Mann’s attitude in this novel, how- 
ever, is the Pope’s last word to Sibylla: 


Da siehst du, ehrftirchtig Geliebte, und Gott sei daftir gepriesen, dass Satanas 
nicht allmachtig ist und es nicht so ins Extreme zu treiben vermochte, dass ich 
irrtiimlich auch noch nicht mit diesen [Stultitia and Humilitas, his daughters] 
in ein Verhiltnis geriet und etwa gar Kinder von ihnen hatte, wodurch die 
Verwandtschaft ein vélliger Abgrund geworden ware. Alles hat seine 
Grenzen. Die Welt ist endlich. (318) 


How remote is this from Hartmann’s “wie si nach grézer schulde/erwurben 
gotes hulde’ vv. 3961-2! In the medieval epos we find humour, however 
mild, with Mann charmful irony, there naiveté, here self-awareness, there 
God, here divinity as stage setting. “Der Erwahlte’ is Mann himself. His 
novel is a work of artistry not of art. It shows a great nobility of form and 
indifference of substance. Mann gladly sacrifices truthfulness to beauty, 
probability to effect, and objectivity to éclat. As a skilled puppeteer he 
renders his marionettes ridiculous in a most exquisite manner so that serious- 
ness and irony blend into the facets of self-reflection. In his epic ‘prompter’s 
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box’, the cloak of narcissism about him, he had performed the miracle, he 
had made the Pope, and he had created his ‘archaic’ universe. Everything 
has its limits? 


NOTES 


1 Der Erwahlte. Roman. (Stockholmer Gesamtausgabe der Werke von Thomas Mann.) S. Fischer 
Verlag, Frankfurt a/M., 1951. (Pages referred to in this essay appear in parenthesis. ) 

The Holy Sinner. Translated from the German by H. T. Lowe-Porter. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1951. (Abbreviated in this essay by LP.) 

* Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus. Roman eines Romans. Bermann-Fischer Verlag, Amsterdam, 1949. 

3 Doktor Faustus. Das Leben des deutschen Tonsetzers Adrian Leverkiihn, erzahlt von einem Freunde. 
Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 1947. 

* Cf. Gregorjus. Der guete Siindaere. Hartmann von Aue. In: Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters. Band 
V/Il, Verse 1 — 4006. Herausgegeben von Fedor Bech. Leipzig, *1891; particularly vv. 1998, 2128-9, 
2970, 3143, 3234, 3817ff. 

° 291, ‘empfing er . . . den Fischerring an seinem Finger . . .’ (seventeen lines later) ‘steckte man den 
Ring des Fischers ihm iiber den Seidenhandschuh. . . .’ 

® Cf. ‘Feast of St. Peter’s Chains, August 1st’, Catholic Encyclopedia, X1, New York, 1913. 

? ‘lad’, 108 (‘chap’, LP 111), ‘Pepp’, 119 (‘guts’, LP 123), ‘Sparring’, 122 (LP 126), ‘einen Fistik6ff, 
einen Quarrel und Skrambel’, 125 (‘fighting a row, a set-to’, LP 130), ‘lamenten’, 125 (“weep and wail’, 
LP 130), ‘gentlevolk’, 109 (‘parfit gentil knights’, LP 112), ‘Kauert’, 118 (‘coward’), etc. 

8 “Thomas Mann’s Gregorius’, by Hermann J. Weigand in: The Germanic Review, vol. XXVII/1 and 
2, 19§2, (10-30, 83-95), p. 92. 

® Caedmon TFC-1004 A and B, February 1952. 

10 Mimesis. Dargestellte Wirklichkeit in der abendlandischen Literatur, Bern, 1946. 








EXPERIMENT AND TRADITION: 
SOME GERMAN FICTION SINCE 1945. Il 


BY H. M. Warmpson 


Tue work of Elisabeth Langgisser, we have seen, is experimental in form, 
and penetrates insistently into the murkier reaches of the unconscious mind. 
In this respect it differs from that of the majority of avowedly Christian 
novelists, Catholic and Protestant, who choose more traditional methods of 
narrative and characterization. Gertrud von Le Fort and Werner Bergen- 
gruen both began publishing in the nineteen-twenties, but their work did 
not gain the widest recognition until after 1945. Neither of them is con- 
cerned to give a consciously modern finish to their writing, nor do they 
favour settings of contemporary realism; both have been especially interested 
in historical fiction. One of the principal themes of Gertrud von Le Fort’s 
writing has been the conflict between loyalty to the Church and the tempta- 
tions of worldly life, especially of the state. Das Schweisstuch der Veronika 
(in two parts, 1928 and 1946) is her major work, and is less obviously stylized 
than Die Magdeburgische Hochzeit (1938), a novel of the Thirty Years War. 
With detailed analysis, though always with logical clarity of exposition, the 
heroine’s girlhood in pre-1914 Rome is presented, revolving round the 
problem of faith. The second section of the novel reflects the struggle be- 
tween religious faith and nationalism in the hearts of the heroine and the 
man she is to marry. In her Novellen Gertrud von Le Fort writes with an 
economy and dignity of form which recall Conrad Ferdinand Meyer — 
he too was an admirer of the art and traditions of Italy. The four historical 
tales of the volume Die Tochter Farinatas (1950) portray various aspects of 
the dominance of worldliness and power-lust, and assert the need for 
resignation and love as the only means of subduing the evil in the human 
heart. Geldschte Kerzen (1953) consists of two stories which refer traditions 
from the time of the Thirty Years War to the events of the last few years; 
Gertrud von Le Fort shows here as fine a grasp of the texture of contem- 
porary German life as any of the younger writers. 

Werner Bergengruen puts a conscious stress on action and dramatic con- 
struction in his work, increasingly so as his work has progressed. Das 
grosse Alkahest (1926), which belongs to a whole group of historical novels 
written in the nineteen-twenties, is not as yet written in the incisive, econo- 
mic style of the author’s later work, but it contains themes which recur con- 
stantly there. Der Grosstyrann und das Gericht (1935), deservedly one of the 
most popular novels of its time in Germany, brings out Bergengruen's 
concern for morality and justice in a rigorously dramatic manner; psycho- 
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logical analysis and descriptive atmosphere are reduced to a minimum, so 
that the action may be revealed in a series of conversations; it is both an 
allegory and a detective story of great competence. Am Himmel wie auf 
Erden (1940) is a long novel set in Berlin in the early sixteenth century. 
Although the plot is complex, the whole is convincing and the historical 
background is most carefully filled in. The main theme is fear; in addition to 
the ever-present threat of leprosy there is an astrologer’s prediction of a Flood 
of Biblical proportions that shall destroy Berlin. It is to be expected that a 
writer of Bergengruen’s gifts should turn to the Novelle, and possibly such 
highly wrought short works as Die drei Falken (1937), Der spanische Rosen- 
stock (1940) and Das Beichtsiegel (1946) will be more widely read than the 
novels. The collection of tales Der Tod von Reval (1939), a very polished 
cycle, treats the theme of death with a macabre humour reminiscent of 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, of whom Bergengruen has written a study. The volume 
of short stories, often little more than anecdotes, set in the Italian Renaissance, 
Sternenstand (1947), is, however, less satisfying. Indeed as a whole Bergen- 
gruen’s more recent writing seems less memorable than some of his earlier 
work. Pelageja (1947) is a somewhat slight tale of shipwreck and adventure 
in North America in the early nineteenth century. Das Feuerzeichen (1949) 
has as hero a man who recalls Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas in his bitter resent- 
ment of injustice; it is close to Der Grosstyrann und das Gericht in theme, 
though perhaps less fresh and absorbing. In its nostalgic harking-back to the 
good old days of the Baltic provinces before 1914, Bergengruen’s recent 
collection of tales, Der letzte Rittmeister (1952), recalls Der Tod von Reval. 
Bergengruen has produced an impressive quantity of writing over the last 
thirty years. His greatest was produced in the decade 1935-45, at a time 
when he was often at loggerheads with the Nazi régime; it is to these years 
that his two most important novels, his best known lyrical poetry and a 
wealth of good Novellen belong. The eternal problems of truth, justice and 
love in their relationship to human frailty are his finest inspiration. Bergen- 
gruen’s attitude to the novelist’s craft is cool and professional, and his 
emphasis on dramatic tension is a significant aspect of his control of form. 
Like Bergengruen, Edzard Schaper is a Baltic German. His best known 
short work is the Novelle Die Arche, die Schiffbruch erlitt (1935), which relates 
wistfully the misfortunes of a travelling circus on a voyage from Sweden to 
Germany. In his novel Die sterbende Kirche (1935) Schaper describes the 
struggles of a small congregation to keep alive the Orthodox Christian faith 
in a little Esthonian town which in the years after 1918 has become indiffer- 
ent, if not hostile, to this community. Der letzte Advent (1949) is a sequel to 
Die sterbende Kirche; it shows the efforts of a priest to take an active part in 
extending his Church’s power. Quixotically he makes an illegal entry into 
Russia where he works secretly to spread the faith, only to be captured and 
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to be faced with death. Der letzte Advent, although less colourful than Die 
sterbende Kirche, forms a dignified companion to it. Schaper’s single-minded 
earnestness can be oppressive, but he writes powerfully. 

With the first two parts of his trilogy Die Sintflut Stefan Andres has 
established himself as one of the outstanding German novelists of the younger 
generation. He is a fertile, even prolific writer, recalling nineteenth-century 
novelists in his apparently effortless fecundity. The first novel, Bruder 
Luzifer (1932), is about a young artist who enters a Capucine order as a 
novice, but leaves again lured by the freedom and colour of the world. This 
is one of the author’s recurring themes; the conflict between the moral 
order, as understood by Roman Catholicism, and the strong appeal of the 
world of the senses. With the Novelle Wir sind Utopia (1942) he approaches 
social and political issues against the setting of the Spanish Civil War. Die 
Hochzeit der Feinde (1947) treats the problem of Franco-German relations, 
though rather conventionally; a young German girl marries the Frenchman 
she loves in spite of the obstacles of nationality and private circumstance. 
Ritter der Gere chtigke it (1948), set in Italy at the time of the fall of Mussolini, 
is a more convincing work in its approach to contemporary issues. In Die 
Sintflut too appears the conflict between clerical vocation and the lure of the 
outside world; Dr. Alois Moosthaler, Andres’ archetypal dictator, gives up 
the Church to become leader of a political party, and the young Lorenz Gut- 
mann, the central figure of the second volume of the trilogy, foregoes taking 
holy orders in order to become engaged. In a brilliant introductory chapter 
the author explains his intentions and introduces the reader to the main 
characters. His aim is to describe the Flood of our time; he wishes to avoid 
the fantasy approach on the one hand and topical political reporting on the 
other — both the Scylla of the historical novel and the Charybdis of docu- 
mentary reporting. In spite of the large scale on which he has executed his 
plan, Andres’ energy and skill do not flag. A vast array of characters appear 
and retain their roundness throughout. The prose is colourful and simple, 
the naming of characters and party clichés is magnificent burlesque. Al- 
though it is a tale of corruption and greed for power, Das Tier aus der Tiefe 
(1949) is full of humour — not the intellectual wit of G. B. Shaw, but the 
full-blooded humour of Dickens, as G. K. Chesterton distinguished them. 
The plot is sustained in its many ramifications with great ingenuity, and if 
the sense of its inevitability is sometimes lacking, the author jumps clean over 
the gap with his exuberant fantasy. The first volume shows the rise of the 
party from obscure origins, while the succeeding volume, Die Arche (1951), 
covers the period from the dictator’s seizure of power in Germany to the 
time shortly before the outbreak of a major war. Although well sustained in 
its interest, Die Arche is less colourful in its outward action than Das Tier aus 
der Tiefe, but this is inherent in its subject-matter. 
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Kurt Ihlenfeld’s long novel Wintergewitter (1951), which evokes the at- 
mosphere in a Silesian village in February 1945, may be considered, together 
with Albrecht Goes’s Novelle Unruhige Nacht, the representative Protestant 
contribution to recent German fiction. The invading army is advancing 
from the East, and everyone knows that the “winter thunder’ can only be the 
distant rumbling of guns. In a detailed and quietly realistic exposition the 
entire village community comes to life. The everyday problems of simple 
human beings are overshadowed by forebodings of the unknown — the long- 
suffered interference of the unpopular régime will cease, but what new 
terror is to be expected in its place: The central section of the novel consists 
of the diary of a Lutheran pastor who left Berlin in September 1944 to take 
over the care of this village. Part of the effectiveness of this work lies in its 
refusal to present us with any obvious catastrophe. At the end we are still 
anxiously waiting — in the no man’s land of a village where all but a handful 
of the inhabitants have left to trek westwards and where the Russians’ entry 
is to be expected from one day to the next. There is nothing complacent in 
the author's acceptance of the Christian faith; with much heart-searching he 
adumbrates the failings of its servants. His main character, the pastor, rue- 
fully admits: “The safe stronghold has changed into a comfortable house.’ 

A number of younger writers have published work which seems to be 
attempting fresh approaches to the novel. In search of a direct, forceful 
interpretation of life in terms of art they wish to remain uncommitted to the 
tendencies of either the surrealists or the traditionalists. It is the impact of 
contemporary life that concerns them, an impact that shall be direct, not 
filtered through a psychological system nor necessarily limited by any 
orthodoxies. They tend to avoid the elaborate analytical novel, and devote 
their skill to the concentrated, dramatic delineation of action and to a dry, 
terse, often disillusioned approach to war and its aftermath. As one of the 
pioneers of the Expressionist movement, Gottfried Benn might hardly seem 
to be in place here, but his reappearance on the contemporary literary scene 
in the last few years has given the effect of a complete rejuvenation, so that 
his outlook and style have qualities that seem to me to link him with some of 
these younger writers. His “Berliner Novelle’, Der Ptolemder (1949), is 
scarcely narrative fiction — it forms, rather, a prose-poem — but it catches 
the mood of its place and time in an arresting way. These ponderings of a 
Berlin West-End hairdresser in the winter, summer and autumn of 1947 
reveal the stoicism of a hard-boiled intellectual. Berlin now is a destroyed 
Carthage, and the future can promise at most luxury and mundane empti- 
ness; the coming century will only allow, apart from the masses, two types, 
the criminal and the monk. Life is now cheap; an occasional murder or 
death in the streets from hunger and cold arouses no interest. What are the 
achievements of the human mind: Benn’s hairdresser dismisses the whole 
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scientific outlook from Kepler and Galileo onwards as nugatory, and sees 
religion as contemptible self-deception. The oblique evocation of an unreal 
city behind a vast and concentrated array of literary and philosophical allu- 
sions recalls the approach of T. S. Eliot in The Waste Land. Benn has a 
powerful and elastic style that can absorb jargon and yet remain poetic. 

Arno Schmidt is another pessimist, corrosive in his satire and remarkably 
effective in his visual impressions. He writes in a laconic, concentrated style, 
usually taking the diary form as the basis of his narrative. Events are seen 
through the eyes of a disgruntled, down-at-heel intellectual, full of bile but 
void of self-pity. The volume Leviathan (1949) contains an acid sketch of a 
train journey out of Berlin in February 1945 that leads to destruction and 
death. Brand’s Haide (1951) is the account of a disillusioned ex-soldier who 
settles down to be a writer in conditions of extreme poverty in 1946. 

For Hans Werner Richter fiction is a mirror of contemporary life, sober 
and disillusioned. Sie fielen aus Gottes Hand (1951) is a documentary novel 
which recounts the adventures of a dozen characters from the eve of the 
invasion of Poland in September 1939 to a day in 1950 when they are all 
collected in a camp for Displaced Persons in Germany. The author's sym- 
pathies are with the helpless individual, of whatever nationality he may be, 
who is exposed to the bewildering, incalculable chances of war and its 
subsequent confusion. Richter handles his large cast with great skill, and 
sketches in the rapidly changing scenes with adroitness. The net is cast widely, 
and it is perhaps not surprising that the deeper aspects of human experience 
elude the author. : 

Luise Rinser has written in Mitte des Lebens (1950) a love-story that has 
borrowed a little of the fire of D. H. Lawrence and something of the knock- 
about adventurousness of Hemingway. Her heroine is a woman who has 
taken part in the underground movement against the Nazi régime, has been 
imprisoned, has achieved some success as a writer after 1945 and, as we take 
leave of her, is on her way to take up work with an English family. But 
these events are only peripheral to a character whose mainspring of being 
lies in her passionate and unhappy sex life. This novel has an underlying 
tenderness and pity which are its most endearing qualities. 

Gerd Gaiser’s Eine Stimme hebt an (1950) shows its hero as developing from 
apathy to creative service. If the protagonists of Nossack’s and Schmidt's 
sketches refuse to admit personal responsibility for the suffering around 
them, Gaiser’s hero finds a way out from despair through human relation- 
ships and small acts of service. There are many good descriptions of the 
living conditions of the immediate post-war period; particularly vivid is 
that of the townspeople trekking into the countryside to beg, barter or steal 
the damson crop in the summer heat. The style recalls the manner of Elisa- 
beth Langgisser; with all its striking qualities it is perhaps over-complex, 
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and the blurring of surface reality with archetypal symbols sometimes leads 
to obscurity. 

Rudolf Krimer-Badoni's satirical novel In der grossen Drift (1949) recounts 
the reactions of an adventurer to dictatorship, the war in France and Russia 
and the aftermath in Germany. His picaresque hero is the little man who 
takes things as he finds them, and whose first aim in life is to get by, bitterly 
sceptical as he is of pretentiousness and sentimentality. Der arme Reinhold 
(1951) has a more lyrical, contemplative touch than the author’s more 
astringent first novel. Against the gradual unfolding of his career in the 
Church and his later life of anonymous pilgrimage are recounted the hero’s 
reaction to the post-war scene as it confronts him when he is composing 
his narrative. The whole is a series of vivid tableaux rather than a tightly- 
knit structure. In his distrust of all organized forms of society and his 
advocacy of a primitive Christianity that shall be anarchical and independent 
of the Churches, Kramer-Badoni reminds us of Wiechert’s outlook. 

Of the younger German writers Wolfgang Borchert (1921-1947) has 
received most attention outside his own country. His two principal settings 
are the war in Russia and the aftermath amidst the ruins of Hamburg. 
Apart from Borchert’s sketches (Das Gesamtwerk, 1949) 1 should like to 
mention two novels which deal with the German campaign in the East. 
Erich Landgrebe’s Mit dem Ende beginnt es (1951) relates the fate of a small 
group of German soldiers set against the advance into Russia in 1941, the 
jaunty, mechanized progress in the summer heat and the weary, plodding 
retreat through the grey landscape of snow a couple of years later. Heroic 
nihilism and death, Landgrebe tells us, are no solution to the problems and 
confusions of living. 

After two volumes of terse, realistic short stories of modern life (Der Zug 
war piinktlich, 1949; Wanderer, kommst du nach Spa ..., 1950) Heinrich Boll 
wrote in Wo warst du, Adam (1951) a first novel which covers the retreat 
of German troops from Rumania in 1943 to the days of capitulation in 
1945. Although this is a relatively short work, it is constructed with a 
neatness and skill that are unusual in the German novel. Landgrebe’s 
work loses some force by the consistent impact of the horror of blood 
and snow. Boll varies his scenes and seasons, presents a sizeable cast of 
characters and illuminates his narrative by giving it different perspectives. 
It is tersely written, with sharp lines and subdued colouring. Bdll’s second 
novel, Und sagte kein einziges Wort (1953), is good, too. The scene is a badly 
bombed town in Western Germany, a little time after the currency reform. 
There is an unsparing dissection of urban society, where the prosperity of the 
few appears as a facade which fails to conceal the depression of the many. It 
is the story of a family that is on the verge of tragic disunity due largely to 

oppressive outward circumstances; if the man is the victim of circumstances 
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and his own temperament, his wife rises to heroism in her patience and 
humility. The writing is throughout controlled and poignant. 

The best known names in contemporary literature will usually at any time 
be those of the older, established figures. But many of the German writers 
who have only become widely known since the war (such as Broch, Lang- 
giisser or Bergengruen) belong to a generation whose creative experiences go 
back to the ’thirties and earlier. It is ironical that the experimental technique 
of some contemporary German writers regards the manner of Joyce or 
Proust as a new discovery, whereas in their own countries these authors have 
been placed in an historical perspective and no longer make an impact of 
topical immediacy. The older German writers who have published fiction 
since the war have tended to express themselves in large-scale novels of an 
analytical, intellectual character — think, for instance, of Thomas Mann’s 
Dr. Faustus, Hermann Broch’s Der Tod des Vergil or Gertrud von Le Fort’s 
Das Schweisstuch der Veronika. It is on the whole the newer figures who 
express themselves in a more terse, dramatic way. Older and younger writers 
look at the contemporary scene with different eyes and different emotions. 
Benn and Broch, for example, or such is the implication of much of their 
writing, see their age as one of flux and transition, and regard it with disquiet, 
sometimes even with despair. There are, however, younger writers who 
assert that the novelist’s first duty is to write unflinchingly about the situation 
that he finds himself in now; the result is a somewhat gritty acceptance of the 
present — but an acceptance it remains. One of the most heartening features 
about contemporary German prose fiction is the readiness of so many of its 
authors, whether avant-gardistes or traditionalists, old or young, to make 
imaginative use of first-hand experience and to write about it with spon- 
taneity and frankness. 
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THE DELECTARE MOTIF AND THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
GERMAN STAGE. 


BY L. A. TRIEBEL 


For the sixteenth century it was well said by W. H. Bruford! that there was 
no generally accepted single German drama but that each type of play was 
designed for one class or another: courtly, aristocratic society; a popular 
audience, bourgeois and peasant; humanistic circles. 

It is easy to illustrate the point. Society plays spread in the small courts of 
the following century but already in 1592 Herzog Julius von Braunschweig 
at Wolfenbiittel entertained Browne's troupe of strolling English players 
whose clown, in garbled versions of Elizabethan themes, influenced the 
comic figure in Ayrer. But German popular comedy until the turn of the 
century remained rooted in the fifteenth-century tradition of the Fast- 
nachtspiel, in which Hans Sachs’s kindly humour found its first dramatic 
vehicle, whilst his Swiss contemporary, Niklas Manuel, by participation 
in a vital political and religious movement, raised his Shrovetide plays to a 
striking degree above the ordinary level of that genre. In the pure comedy 
of farce, however, I think the Nuremberg Crocodilstechen? excels both Hans 
Sachs and Manuel, as it does in satiric characterization of contemporaries. Of 
the seventeenth-century drama it would seem a fair generalization to say that 
the violent controversies of Reformation and Counter-Reformation, cul- 
minating in the disastrous Thirty Years War, not only stifled laughter on the 
German stage, exception perhaps being made for two of Gryphius’s plays and 
the comic secondary action in the ‘Haupt-und Staatsaktionen’ (Hanswurst) 
but completed the disintegration of the German arts. Perhaps the sheltered 
school-drama, soon to come under the aegis of the Jesuit order, suffered 
least, yet it did not attain the excellence of the Strasbourg Academy’s classical 
stage of Sturm and Caspar Briilow, nor had it the strength by itself to render 
possible a national theatre or a purely aesthetic culture. 

In German literature, the genial Hans Sachs belongs to the dawn of the 
Renaissance in the arts; we are now, thanks to the research of D. Van Abbé of 
Adelaide,’ familiar with the conditions in which Manuel of Berne correlated 
his social aims with the casting of his dramatic mould. Hence I shall be 
specific and ask your indulgent attention to the two sixteenth-century plays 
to which I have devoted some of my labours at long intervals, namely The 
Comedy of the Crocodile, 1596, probably by the Nuremberger Georg Hager, 
and Johann Rasser’s Spil von Kinderzucht, produced in 1573 by schoolboys in 
Alsace. 

How spontaneous and life-like German comedy could be in the sixteenth 
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century when (all too seldom) devoid of moralizing, pedagogic intent, is 
shown by the plot of the Crocodil which is but 1200 lines in length. Some 
anonymous wag conceived the notion of ridiculing certain citizens of 
Nuremberg, his contemporaries. The plot runs thus: 

Two prominent citizens, Paulus Braun and Paulus Scheurl, members of 
distinguished families and easily identifiable, become involved in a supposed 
crocodile hunt. Scheurl is a nervous, superstitious fellow; Braun has a 
smattering of the new learning brought by the Renaissance, is egotistic, 
rather inclined to ‘swank’, and given to daring speculation. 

One evening, two quarrelling serving-wenches espy a strange, repulsive 
animal crawling high up on the front wall of the Dominican monastery. 
Scheurl happens to be passing; his attention is drawn to it; he approaches and 
in the twilight pronounces the animal to be a crocodile or salamander, a 
beast of evil omen, whose appearance bodes disaster for the whole town. 
He falls into a shivering fit, hurries off, meeting his friend Braun. Scheurl 
relates the whole affair and dreadful portent to Braun, although the poison is 
already working in his blood, returns with Braun and points out the beast. 

This Braun, a notable collector of specimens and rarities, is on the way to 
market in order to sell his wares and recover what he had lost on the previous 
day in drink and gambling. Braun, for all his vanity, is a man of determina- 
tion and resource. He resolves to capture the crocodile. The preparations 
for the enterprise are somewhat reminiscent of those preceding The Hunting 
of the Snark. First, Braun sends for his bestiary in order to learn the nature of 
the animal, for brandy to counteract the poison, for a long pole, a fishing 
net, a pair of goldsmith’s tweezers and a cobbler’s lantern. Scheurl, thor- 
oughly frightened, retires to consult a doctor. Then the fun starts, fast and 
furious. Braun, his serving-man, a goldsmith and a cobbler, the owners of 
the tweezers and the lantern respectively, set about the chase, all bold and 
terrified in turns, the cobbler declaring that he had seen the creature before 
and heard it sing o’nights like an owl, keeping him awake. Braun’s attempt 
to catch the thing in his net is unsuccessful. Thereupon the goldsmith climbs 
up with his tweezers to seize it by the head, when, lo and behold, it turns out 
to be nothing but a stone figure cut on the front of the building — probably a 
gargoyle. What misled the ‘hero’ was a bunch of cobweb attached to the 
‘crocodile’ which waved in the wind like a moving tail. (As Nurembergers 
were addicted to carousing, the mistake was not hard to explain.) The matter 
must, of course, be hushed up or all concerned would be covered with 
ridicule. So the hunters set out for Scheurl’s house, where they find him in 
the doctor’s hands. Most amusing and difficult is the attempt to convince 
Scheurl that he had suffered from a delusion — was he not to believe the 
evidence of his own eyes? Had he not seen the animal move, wag its tail and 
crawl a hand’s length on the wall? 
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The episode thus dramatized was too much for the dignity of the town. I 
am satisfied that if the play, itself an ideal illustration of farce as ‘a short 
dramatic work in which the action is trivial and the sole purpose is to excite 
mirth’, was ever performed, it must have been in secret. Even this I doubt. 
Its mere circulation in manuscript would be attended with considerable risk 
to the author of such a skit on patricians of Nuremberg, worthies with a keen 
sense of their importance, and hence he had every reason to conceal his name. 
In that age, a vigorous censorship was enforced; plays required to be licensed. 
Personal satire was prohibited, and while the authorities might in private 
chuckle at the ludicrous figures cut by Scheurl and Braun, they would not 
countenance such lampooning of their order. However, the joke spread far 
and wide and efforts to suppress it were futile. 

Dramatic satire on contemporaries is uncommon. Middleton’s A Game at 
Chesse, 1624, is perhaps the best known in English and was aimed against 
Spain. The renegade Archbishop of Spalato and the Spanish Ambassador, 
the Black Knight, are the butt of Middleton’s Protestant wit, expressing 
popular feeling. The force of the allusions was felt, actors and author were 
cited before the Privy Council, with the result that after a nine days’ run of 
great popularity the play was banned at the Spanish Ambassador’s request. 
In the case of the Crocodil, however, the characters, with the important 
exception of the ‘Schuster’ to whom I shall return presently, are all named 
and were easily identified by me as historical when I edited the comedy, on 
the suggestion of the late Prof. R. Priebsch. 

In respect of form, the Crocodil is in the popular, secular tradition, with no 
division into acts and scenes. Nuremberg was the cradle of the German 
comic drama, of which Goedeke’s view is still true: 


In der Tat beginnt auch Hans Sachs’ dramatische Tatigkeit mit dem Fast- 
nachtspiel, dem Ausgangspunkt des Komischen Dramas jener Zeit iiberhaupt, 
dessen einfache Form noch in den friihesten unter den iibrigen Schauspielen 
zu erkennen ist, um dann den Stoften wie der Form nach sich zu erweitern.‘ 


The Crocodil has the usual opening of the early Fastnachtspiele, like those 
of Peter Probst, beginning: 

‘Ich wiinsche euch gliick und heil allzeit’, although it exceeds most of them 
in length. Only in one particular does the Crocodil depart from popular 
tradition in respect to externals, namely by the introduction of prologue and 
epilogue, taken over from humanist and learned school-drama. Hans Sachs, 
too, in his first plays, does not subdivide the action; his later more classical 
form derived from Reuchlin’s Henno, whilst only Rebhuhn’s Susanna in 
sixteenth-century German drama may be held to attain technical perfection 
and the sense of form in the five-act structure. 

If the Crocodil is in line with popular tradition in form, it is even more so 
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in subject-matter. Its theme is a “Schwank’ (witty anecdote, farcical joke) of 
the type which gave the Fastnachtspiel such a hold that even the school 
dramas came under its influence. The first Nuremberg school-play to be 
performed was given during Carnival week. Whilst humanistic plays 
gradually emancipated themselves from this influence, popular drama, 

“Volksschauspiel’, continued to bear testimony to the power of King Carnival 
even if, because of censorship, the name ‘Fastnachtspiel’ was avoided. In its 
nearness to life lay possibilities for the drama. There is an effective dramatic 
situation in the Crocodil, characteristic of great farce, such as is found only in 
the best of Hans Sachs’s one-act playlets and, although here rigidly time- 
bound by a short period of vital world history, in Manuel’s Ablasskramer. A 
stock figure of Western European farce was, of course, the shrewish wife or 
serving-maid, a parallel figure to Noah's wife and the many Jezabels of 
religious plays. There is one in the Kinderzucht. The Narr of the Crocodil, 
after listening to Margaretha, warns youths against marrying one of her kind 
— (Il. 372-9). 

The humour of the Fastnachtspiele is generally poor, consisting often of 
stupid differences between husband and wife or between servant-girls, as in 
the short “Vorspiel’ of the Crocodil. It is, indeed, the absence of irony and of 
Aristophanic satire that is keenly felt in sixteenth-century German drama and 
nowhere more than in most of the didactic, pedagogic plays. Such qualities 
appear so seldom, except in the best farces, that the second, longer part of the 
Crocodil is outstanding. Only seldom, for example, does Rasser, as in his 
lively depiction of Jezabel, rise to the heights of the superior, ironic play- 
wright. Successful satire of this kind is neither ranting nor venomous. It 
should be Aristophanic comedy and none can miss it in the Crocodil. Braun’s 
portrait is delightful: the individual is clearly recognizable, yet he is to a 
certain degree typical of the self-conscious patrician with a smattering of 
Renaissance learning. The combination of the two elements raises the play to 
a high level of satiric comedy, the dramatist’s good humour and total 
absence of animosity making it most effective. When it is remembered that 
he seized on a recent incident that appealed to the public as much as the one 
ridiculed by Middleton, the position of the play becomes unique in German 
literature of the century. Living caricature rendered it more convincing than 
the mass of allegorical and symbolical characterization then so common, 
and from which even Manuel and Hans Sachs did not quite escape. Of the 
many traits of quiet humour, I instance the reported words of Braun’s wife 
after his manservant had fetched the fishing-net : 


Sie meinet, ich wolt vischen gan; 
Da ich ihr aber zeiget an, 

Wie ihr ein wunderselzam thier 
Gefunden habt ob einer thiir, 
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Und wolt daselbe fangen mit, 

So gab sie sich gleich auch zu fridt, 
Sagt aber auch schimpfs weis zu mir, 
Was haben doch die Narren fiir? 

Die Aften werden sie ausznehmen; 
Mich wundert, dasz sie sich nit schemen 
Des Kinder werks und Affen fangen. 


It is not without interest to see that the Fool in the play is the wise old fool, 
proud to know that there are bigger fools than he in the town; but his motley 
dress is of the newer order, with cap and bells, copied from the clown of 
English theatrical companies then touring Europe. 

The Crocodil was first printed in 1926. Much water has flowed under the 
bridges since then but my literary evaluation of the comedy, as well as the 
identification of the chief characters, has been fully accepted. What I could 
not do was find the author and in this regard Prof. Clair Haydon Bell of 
Berkeley, California, my friendly correspondent, made a valuable discovery 
about 10 years ago, one that makes it probable that this was Georg Hager, 
mastersinger of Nuremberg and a cobbler by trade. I shall summarize the 
argument and evidence, although, as Bell concludes, positive proof of 
authorship will possibly never be forthcoming.‘ 

In 1894, J. Bolte published a short article entitled ‘Sechs Meisterlieder 
Georg Hagers’; among them is a song ‘des nerischen Kaspars thon’, almost 
identical with the one sung by the Narr in the Crocodil and printed by me on 
pp. 135-8, but with a fourteenth strophe omitted in the comedy.’ Bolte 
reproduces the full text but as Bell noticed the dramatist’s omission of the 
last verse in the play itself, he must have realized that I had no such easy clue. 
It runs: 


Ich Georg Hager mag die warheit jehen, 
Das ich dem fangen hab zu gsehen, 

Hab kein gedicht draus machen wellen, 
Weil sich sangen (:fanger) so wilt stellen, 
Damit ich nit in kurzer zeit 

Wird gfordert fiir die obrikeit. 

Im hornung ists gschehen fiirwahr 

In dem sechs und neunzigsten jar. 


Bolte traced five MSS. of the play and a possible sixth; I utilized five for my 
text but two of the MSS. seen by Bolte were unknown to me, as was his 
short note on the subject. He had hoped to return to a study of the play, but 
his busy life precluded this, and at first sight he favoured “Ruyr’, not ‘Hager’, 
as the dramatist. However, Bolte supplied the information that the Domini- 
can monastery bore the figure of a stone crocodile, whilst a monastery of the 
order at Montpellier possessed a live one. 
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Bell rightly infers from metrical evidence that the song was composed 
before the play; the participants had meanwhile become sensitively resentful 
of the satire accruing. As to form, too, says Bell, ‘the poem in Hager’s hand 
has the earmarks of an earlier writing than the version in MS N of the comedy 
which Triebel selected from among the MSS. he had at hand as being the 
nearest to the original’. The variations in N are on behalf of standardization 
and metrical improvement. This MS. is also, I believe, the best from a 
literary standpoint and moves away from ‘sprung intonation, the mechanical 
tonal pattern of Meistergesang’, towards natural word accent. 

The most intriguing piece of evidence as to the authorship is the acrostic 
which Bolte found in Dresden M 14 d and I in the London MS. — L: 


Wer wieszen will, wer dieszes Spiel 
Gemacht, ich ims sagen wiell: 

Sein Name hat ein J und R, 

Von Niirnberg ist er weit und fehr. 


Hence Bolte, finding a song signed ‘Abraham Ruyr’ in the Munich MS. 
which I printed on pp. 148ff, rejected ‘Hager’ for ‘Ruyr’, a native of Prague. 
Bell cogently points out that Jorg (Georg) Hager’s initials fit even better: 
he was a Nuremberger who thus mystified the authorities. Moreover, in 
stanza 14, the one I did not see, Hager states he was himself present at the 
hunt; he would thus be the ‘Schuster’. Hager had been a protégé of Hans 
Sachs, friend of the Braun family, and, as Bell asks, ‘if the one artisan, the 
goldsmith, could associate with a scholar and with a gentleman, why could 
not the other artisan, the shoemaker, as well?’ 

In point of fact, one of my reviewers, Kaulfusz-Diesch’ had already 
declared that the author was to be found among the members of the guilds, 
whilst Bell refers to Hager’s statement that he wrote plays in addition to his 
extant “Meisterlieder’ since published by Bell. I accept the latter’s reasoned 
pointer to the most likely authorship of the Crocodil. If only I had been 
privileged to compare notes with Johannes Bolte! 

Following my investigations into the Crocodil, I set myself to acquire some 
knowledge of sixteenth-century stage-craft generally in Western Europe. 
I came to the conclusion that the Alsatian playwright, Rasser, who alone in 
one of the greatest centuries of world-drama left to posterity a full presenta- 
tion for the eye of his ideals and practice, demanded full investigation. Hence 
my visits to Switzerland and Alsace in order to sift the historical evidence on 
the life and literary work of Rasser, with specific reference to the playbook of 
his Spil von Kinderzucht (1574) and its 44 woodcuts depicting sections of the 
stage and moments in the action during the Ensisheim performance of 1573. 
At Bale, where the full text of the drama is preserved in the University 
Library, and at Strasbourg I collected material illustrating the intellectual and 
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social conditions of his Alsace which account for some features of his plays. 
Contemporary dramatic activities in other German-speaking lands, in 
England and France, were, from the standpoint of comparative literature, 
essential to complete the background. Rasser’s stage-technique showed some 
of the general problems facing dramaturgists at that time. To some extent 
he reflects humanist ideals and the delectare motif, the aim of the dulce as well 
as the utile, an aim often overlooked. 

My investigations into the repertory of sixteenth-century boy actors in 
England, France and Germany revealed the Spil von Kinderzucht as a transi- 
tion form between dramatized moral teaching and reproduction of life, not 
far in advance of a morality like Bien Avisé, Mal Avisé. Neither a French nor 
a German populace, in spite of the national verve in comedy, decided the line 
of evolution for literary drama as did the skill of Udall and Lyly in English 
school-drama. The freedom of acting in farce was weighted down by the 
mass of didactic and allegorical matter from the corpus of moral and ‘fool’ 
literature and the Roman de la Rose, and made possible the reaction to lifeless 
formalism. The international promise of the Dutch Macropedius, the Scot 
Buchanan and the Alsatian Briilow remained unfulfilled on German soil, 
except perhaps on the narrow plot of the Strasbourg ‘Gymnasium’, and even 
here popular taste for spectacular crudity was pandered to. 

Study of the sources of the plot in the Kinderzucht led me to trace the 
prototypes of its dramatis personae, especially the shrew, the schoolmaster 
and the fool, their characterization reflecting Alsatian life. I made a study of 
the various systems, as far as there were any, of Western European staging 
then in vogue,* and in this light analysed Rasser’s technique. This involved 
examination of the pictorial legacy from the Renaissance, whilst the demands 
of the action on locality were my guide to a re-interpretation of the wood- 
cuts and the reconstruction of his stage and scene for the Ensisheim perform- 
ance. By full reference to the text of the play I established it as basically 
humanistic in setting, with some concessions to the type of unwieldy 
‘Volksschauspiel’, of epic, undramatic breadth and length, to which his 
second drama, The Comedia, belongs. For my present purpose I must dis- 
regard this, as well as his life, social background and prose works. 

Rasser founded a school in Ensisheim in 1551 and its corporate life can be 
traced in the town archives. For its boys he wrote two plays and had them 
printed at Strasbourg shortly after they were performed. The 44 woodcuts 
to the Kinderzucht are pictorial illustrations of his stage with scenery and 
actors and are unique, I think, in dramatic literature, bringing him increased 
academic fame — a curious posthumous recognition for a sixteenth-century 
parish priest — since Bolte, who once again must be saluted as a pioneer, in 
1905 drew attention to the Rasser woodcuts when he edited Wickram’s 
dramatized ‘Mirror for Boys’. Rasser followed the humanist custom in 
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organizing a school-theatre and wrote two plays for it — ‘purpose’ — plays 
with a vengeance and, in one or two respects, sadistic and intolerant. 

The schoolmaster with his primer and play-book was at the time very 
much in evidence. By composing ‘comedies’, Rasser was in the fashion, but 
he became a dramatist for the pleasure and at the request of the schoolboys, 
whose ‘lustigen formblichen geberden’ are described in his Comedia, as ‘so 
lieblich unnd anmiitig’, whilst in the preface of the Kinderzucht he states that 
this was produced for the delight and at the demand of the young. The title- 
page of the Comedia says it is given exactly as ‘merrily acted by young boys ; 
162 players in all. Gillet, after examining many school ordinances of the 
time, listed a sevenfold purpose for German school-drama:"° 


(a) To instruct 

(b) To strengthen the memory 

(c) To give training in public speaking 

(d) To inculcate deportment and good manners 

(ec) To produce a polished and diplomatic man of the world (Jesuits) 
(f) To raise funds for school purposes, including teachers’ salaries 
(¢) To arouse public interest in the schools. 


It will be seen that Gillet finds no trace of the dulce amidst the utile. But often 
the delectare aim, as I found, breaks through even in serious school-drama, 
although the artistry of a John Lyly is missing. As late as 1624 an entry in the 


Strasbourg ‘Scholarchen’ says: ‘Magister Brulovio meinen . . . anzuzeigen, 
das er sich .. . mit einer Aktion gefaszt mach, es mache die Studiosos desto 
lustiger.’ 


— What of the plot of the Kinderzucht? 

Thobias and Elizabeth decide to put their son Hanslein to school. Jezabel, 
a shrewish neighbour, twits them with wanting to make a mere child into a 
learned doctor, advises them to economize and to let the boy, like her own 
Aleator, run wild. The latter comes running up with dice and cards and 
invites others to gamble with him. The shrew’s attack on Elizabeth is ended 
by the Narr. Thobias and Elizabeth take Hinslein to the Schoolmaster and 
beg him not to spare the rod. Jezabel also decides to take Aleator, but only on 
condition that he is well treated, otherwise she’ll send him abroad with much 
money. Heintz Baur and Claus Baur, peasants, witnessing the scene between 
Jezabel and Aleator, express the view that he'll come to a bad end, but both 
fear the shrew. Aleator’s school life is short; the Schoolmaster gives him the 
birch for gambling. Jezabel appears, insults the Schoolmaster and removes 
Aleator from his charge, gives the boy money and tells him to follow his own 
inclinations. She arranges a musical farewell and Aleator sets out on his 
travels rejoicing. 

In the course of time, Hanslein’s progress in sound learning takes him to a 
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University, and in the end he, Dr. Johannes, is appointed to a privy council- 
lorship by Royal warrant. Long before this, however, Jezabel’s bold youth 
had returned, robbed a moneylender in order to repay Ulman, the Jew, the 
200 crowns lost at dice; both are tried and executed. The debates in council 
and court procedure at the trial are staged at great length and in detail; local 
colouring is added to what is essentially a morality play, a genre commonest 
in early sixteenth-century French literature in the tradition both of the 
Roman de la Rose and of the Prodigal-Son dramas, whilst Geo. Gascoigne’s 
Glasse of Government, 1575, has a plot similar to Rasser’s and Thomas Inge- 
lend had earlier contrasted the ordered and the evil life of the young in Nice 
Wanton and the ultra-pedagogic Disobedient Child. Other playwrights had, 
however, attempted freely to dramatize contemporary life and to break 
away from moralizing allegory — Wever’s Lusty Juventus and Stymmelius’s 
Studentes, 1545, descended from Wimpheling’s Stylpho, give greater promin- 
ence in school-drama to the roistering youth and the dissolute revellers 
around him. John Heywood’s witty Play of the Wether and Udall’s brilliant 
comedy Ralph Roister Doister and John Lyly’s poetic Campaspe were school- 
plays performed by child-players and reached a degree of excellence un- 
attained on the Continent. School-drama in Germany, mirroring school- 
life, fell under the spell of the ‘Prodigus’ and did not show the same range 
and variety in subject-matter as in England. 

For Alsatian drama in a general sense, the long popular Biblical plays were 
distinctive and many, like Wickram’s and Gart’s smooth Joseph, were written 
for performances by burghers. By a consideration of the parts Rasser gave 
his boy actors, we may judge his repertory in the light of words written by 
the English Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal — 


In comedies the greatest skill is this, rightly to touch 

All things to the quick; and eke to frame each person so 

That by his common talk you may his nature rightly know. 
A roister ought not to preach: that were too strange to hear." 


However, already in 1535 the Dutch schoolmaster, Macropedius, in his 
Rebelles, had with gusto turned the Prodigal Son into an unbridled school- 
boy. Herford, Saintsbury and Bolte analysed its merits as the first “speculum 
scholae’ type of play glorifying the master. The fashion was overdone, as in 
Hayneccius’s dull Almansor, 1578. The important elements of Rasser’s 
Kinderzucht are to be found in Macropedius, although Wickram’s Der jungen 
Knaben Spiegel of 1554 contributed something by its realistic depiction of 
bourgeois life in nearby Colmar; it also contrasted the consequences of a 
wrong upbringing with the prosperity of a model peasant boy. All three 
plays, the Rebelles, the Knabenspiegel and Kinderzucht stage the indulgent 
shrewish mother, the pedagogue and the rebel schoolboy, as well as the 
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gambling and theft motifs, found again in Gascoigne. Shrews had been 
common in drama and, indeed, Jezabel is the most lifelike figure in Rasser. 

It was not until the days of Charles Dickens, however, that the school- 
master as such was again favoured with as much literary limelight as in the 
dramas of the Renaissance and then the limelight showed him in another 
gallery. An exception is probably Otto Ernst’s Flachsmann als Erzieher, 
which is not a farce or as ironic as Georg Kaiser’s Rektor Kleist. What a bore 
he is is in T. Ingelend and in Almansor! The most colourful characters in the 
Kinderzucht are, it must be confessed, Jezabel and Aleator, whose actions are 
convincingly motivated. Here and there, other realistic traits do, however, 
appear, as in the moneychanger and the ‘Stattknecht’ afflicted with gout. 
The ‘Narr’ would have to rely on dress and gestures for comic effect. The 
play is, however, full of undramatic features — long trial-scenes, unindivid- 
ualized officials, the moralizing Heroldt and Argumentator, all too true to 
contemporary life. 

Rasser’s characterization reflects the national life of his century, some- 
times in its minutest expressions. Royalty and courtiers seem somewhat 
‘biirgerlich’ because Rasser did not move in those circles; soldiers, lawyers, 
officials, peasants and artisans, schoolboys, parents and money-changer are 
shown true to type. They form a chequered ‘Sittenstiick’. School-drama 
and ‘Volksdrama’ often seem inseparable. There is little attempt at consistent 
individualization or motivation, nor, apart from Jezabel, any real conflict of 
wills, which Brunetiére postulated for drama. The audience saw no un- 
known art-world before them. What unity the play possesses is external to 
it and ethical, dependent on the dualism of God and the Devil. The Renaiss- 
ance rejected the old dualism of God and the world — “die Welt als Aufgabe’ 
was the new ethic and that world was the ‘Kleinbiirgertum’ of Rasser’s 
century. 

Reformation preceded Renaissance in Germany and absorbed the critical 
spirit which in France and Italy was free to set up literary canons and to work 
by them. However, the middle-class mind did not prevail in the seventeenth 
century. Torn by the religious struggle, the masses became more politically 
minded and no longer centred their loyalties on the great commercial cities, 
like Strasbourg, but on the many princely courts. Here strata of society were 
formed, somewhat removed from reality but in contact with foreign cultural 
movements. Moreover, the turmoil in the land led to a literature of escape. 
Martin Opitz said it was human to feel one’s ills but manly to overcome 
them, while Paul Fleming’s optimism expressed itself in true lyric. The 
bourgeois tradition made way for “Luxus-Kultur’, perhaps less materialistic- 
ally rooted. It was not until the classicism of Goethe that German drama vied 
with seventeenth-century French tragedy in attempting to represent only 
what is true for all men in all countries and for all time — the problems of the 
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heart are ageless. Again, the power of forming simultaneous concepts did not 
until the baroque result in “Einheitsdrama’, with the use of a front curtain 
in ‘successive’ staging. — What of Rasser’s staging of the Kinderzucht: 

Western European stagecraft in the sixteenth century has formed the sub- 
ject of ever-increasing interest since Gaedertz’s discovery in 1888 of a sketch 
representing the interior of the Swan theatre about 1596, a copy of a drawing 
made by a Dutch visitor to Elizabethan London. The foci of attention, in 
England and Germany respectively, have been the mode of producing 
Shakespeare in his day, the reconstruction of the Meistersingers’ stage under 
Hans Sachs in Nuremberg, and the performance of Rasser’s Kinderzucht at 
Ensisheim in 1573. The only fully illustrated contemporary theatrical docu- 
ment is the latter’s playbook whose 44 woodcuts purport to depict the 
setting and sections of the stage at different moments of the action. I asked 
myself, “does the ‘mise-en-scéne’ shown by the artist accord with the demand 
the action makes on locality, and was Rasser’s stagery of a definite type in the 
evolution of stagecraft?’ The setting of a play fixes its locality, and the latter 
is a producer's main concern. 

We have been familiarized with medieval multiple staging by plans and 
stage-directions, as for the religious cycles, whilst contemporary depictions 
of staging for secular interludes and farces before the learned adaptations of 
Plautus and Terence show only a bare, narrow platform, backed by suspended 
curtains, as is best seen from three well-known French prints. Classical 
staging could readily be assimilated by such simple popular stages. Early 
illustrated printed editions of the Roman playwrights show an elevated plat- 
form (‘proscenium’) with a background through which doors (‘scenae’) 
were cut to represent the houses of characters, all action taking place in the 
street. The device of a front curtain, the enlargement of a central ‘door’ and 
the use of scenery in perspective were Italian in origin early in the sixteenth 
century, but the transition from platform-stage to picture-stage in Germany 
took place only gradually from the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
time of Gryphius and Rist, and a little earlier in France. 

It is recognized, however many sub-types were evolved, that there were 
three principal forms of sixteenth-century staging for German plays — the 
neutral (any place in succession), the simultaneous or multiple (localities 
required are arranged side by side as on a map, with all actors visible through- 
out) and the Terentian or neo-Latin. The stage for farces was neutral; for 
Hans Sachs’s longer dramas a succession of scenes with changed localities on 
the same stage became the rule. Successive staging, characters coming on as 
required, was accelerated by humanistic practice which involved unity of 
place, an entrance and an exit, a fixed “scena’ for each character (a fictitious 
‘intérieur ) and a proscenium. The calling or knocking-up of a character 
wanted on-stage and, especially, the concept of ‘off-stage’, were Renaissance 
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bequests. — I turn to Rasser and the reconstructions of his stage; there have 
been several. 

Bolte, the pioneer, was the first to mention the woodcuts (1905), after 
Binz had rediscovered the play at Bale, and to stress their worth as evidence. 
He selected five of the pictures and estimated the size of the platform-stage 
with its rear curtains. A complete reconstruction of the performance would 
in any case have been unsatisfactory without reference to the action of the 
play and its motivation. Not until 1923 was a further attempt made at an 
interpretation of the pictures alone; then Neil Brooks, basing on Bolte’s five 
reproductions, reaches a similar conclusion;'? whilst Lachmann, in an 
appendix to his edition of Stymmelius’s Studentes, 1926,'* gave all 44 wood- 
cuts and again offered a reconstruction. All three, Bolte, Neil Brooks and 
Lachmann, took no account of text, stage-directions and action. Lachmann 
alone gave an occasional hint of the dramatic moments some of the pictures 
were meant to show and, for which we can be grateful, bestowed a caption 
on them all. Neil Brooks says that there is nothing to indicate that the cur- 
tained entrances were from definite ‘houses’ but only the general ones needed 
for the play which he, I feel sure, had never read. However, he guesses fairly 
accurately when he concludes that the pictures show a stage common for the 
school-drama, modified with a certain resourcefulness as was the Hans Sachs 
stage from that of the school-drama in Nuremberg. Yet the argument is still 
risky as there was not one ‘general type of school stage’. Again, Lachmann’s 
interpretation shows a marked resemblance to Késter’s reconstruction of the 
Meistersinger stage.'* He also assumes no ‘scenae’ but is still concerned al- 
most wholly with the physical stage rather than setting; an exercise in judg- 
ing perspective resulted, and the perspective is often faulty in the pictures. 

Rasser’s action demands ‘houses’ but the woodcuts show no superscrip- 
tions. The frequent ‘knocking-up’ of characters indicates the disuse of 
medieval methods. But was his setting strictly classical, showing an un- 
changed street-scene, with no interiors discovered by curtains? ‘Scene’, in 
the sense of a continuous section of action in an unchanged locality is all- 
important, as Sir Edmund Chambers recognized in other connections. 
Késter, for the Meistersingers, did take account of dialogue and stage- 
directions, as did Schweckendick?* for the Prodigal-Son dramas, including 
Wickram’s of 1540, in which multiple setting, street-scenes and apparent 
interiors (a banquet is brought on to the stage) are mixed. The latter critic 
noted some of the Terentian elements in Rasser and postulates an ‘Auftritt- 
system’, rather than ‘discoveries’ for the council and court-scenes, but, like 
the other critics, he accepts the illustrations as “Biihnenwirklichkeit’, whereas 
Eckhardt,'* following him, accepts many of them as symbolic or illusionary 
recalls of scenes rather than the stage. I think Eckhardt is right there. Yet he 
still scarcely touches on the functional exigencies of the action which would 
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have proved his case. However, he demolished the previously set up elabor- 
ate curtain system and accepts woodcuts 14, 16, 38 and 44 as affording a 
reliable general view of the stage. 

Pari passu with humanistic practices, many long “Volksschauspiele’ were 
performed by Meistersingers and burghers ‘auf festem Geriist unter freiem 
Himmel’. Such popular, neutral stages, commonest in the north, renounced 
‘Standorte’ and enabled successive scenes with changes of locality and, in turn, 
influenced the humanists. As there was no ‘typical’ stage for school-dramas, 
it remains in each case to trace simultaneous humanistic, and neutral elements 
as well as a possible inner stage. 

The first indication of locality in the Kinderzucht comes when Thobias calls 
his wife — 


Mein hausfraw lieber hor wo bist 
Ich sich wol du sitzst bei dem tisch 
Lieber komme doch jetz herfiir (93-5) 


She is called out for a discussion after which Thobias disappears and Elizabeth 
meets the quarrelsome Jezabel, whilst Aleator runs wild ‘auf der gassen’. 
When the mothers are separated, Hanslein appears and is sent by Elizabeth to 
‘knock up’ Thobias. The two parents then knock up the Schoolmaster, talk 
to him on the doorstep of the school-house, as does Jezabel later. By implica- 
tion, the exterior action takes place in the unchanged locality of a street with 
foreshortening of distance between the houses — the classical setting. Wood- 
cuts 5 and 6 illustrate the interviews; but no. 7 shows an arbour, at one end of 
of the stage, an ‘ort’ used as a place of concealment by the two peasants 
eavesdropping on Jezabel; this was a simultaneous device. Thereupon, the 
action remains successive and apparently on one level. The schoolmaster 
runs out of his house and birches Aleater for tempting others to gamble; 
Jezabel rushes out of her ‘domus’ and violently attacks the Schoolmaster. A 
neighbour takes him home and Aleator is soon seen setting out on his travels. 

The rigid locality demanded by Act I is thus an unchanged street-scene 
adjacent to 4 houses; the action is successive and requires no interior except 
the arbour. For the second act, there are two indications of locality in the 
Argumentator’s prologue; he says it will be seen that Hinslein prayed 

wol auff der strassen drausz (515) 

and that a blacksmith and a councillor will, ‘von ferre’, hear Jezabel’s 
harangue. Thus the street-scene remains, with another place of concealment. 


Elizabeth and Thobias, after a lapse of several years, again discuss their son 
in front of their “domus’. Soon a stage-direction says — 


Jezabel ging zi der Buren Losament/sahe hinein und sprach — Ihr Bauren 
bleibit in ewrem haus (683) —a fifth “domus’ is indicated. 
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In Act III, the action demands the same exterior setting and soon a sixth 
house for the Jew. From another stage-direction it is again clear how an 
actual interior is avoided — 


Aleator kompt aus des Juden haus/klagt wie er sein gelt verspilt hab 


and the money-changer, waiting for business, is robbed at his table set up 
(935£) in the street. 
The meeting of the town council shows an intended interior — 


Heisset die Stattknecht einher gohn (1162) 


Woodcut 20 depicts seven members in council; the text has 14. According to 
the woodcut, one corner of the stage is used with the rear curtain slightly 
drawn up. This inner corner is also shown in nos. 2 and 4; the opposite, left- 
hand corner is portrayed in no. 26, at which point in the action another 
interior is demanded for the Royal council. Hence Rasser’s illusionary 
interior seems to resolve itself, as best seen in no. 26, into the use of one of the 
two right-angles of his stage, with rearranged curtains, a screen and pro- 
perties — chairs and throne. As the play has only 3 inner scenes and its locality 
is elsewhere an unchanging street with ‘domus’, the setting is seen to be 
successive with a Terentian basis; indeed, a seventh fixed ‘domus, the King’s 
‘Losament’ (<“Logement’), is used in Act IV; in addition an eighth is soon 
needed for the ‘Bott’. Throughout the second day’s action, exterior locality 


persists and somewhat defeats verisimilitude, even if it makes for unity of | 


place and of impression. In fairness to the most recent interpreters of the 
Rasser woodcuts, H. Levinger'’? and J. Petersen,** I would add that they 
situate the interiors, not on the main stage, but on two separate side-stages 
on a lower level, a possibility not entirely to be ruled out even if resting on 
very slight evidence and misleading parallel practices elsewhere in other 
plays. 

Yet what fun Rasser’s young actors must have had! In his second play he 
let them storm a city and use gunpowder so that the air was thick with smoke 
and they were covered with black dust and powder. — The ‘delectare’ motif, 
to relieve the tedium of Latin grammar, ‘by itself’. 

The general result of the many researches into the nature of older stages 
and of their influence on the plays, inquiries pursued by the method of 
historical investigation, as logical as those of the natural sciences, has appeared 
in recent revivals of simple settings, in which Granville Barker was a leader. 
Through these researches it has been possible to acquire a deeper respect for 
the pioneer efforts of men like Rasser of Alsace, a respect based not on senti- 
ment or tradition but on a new understanding. Rasser interpreted life and its 
ideals of personal conduct as he saw them, and, if his sense of perspective was 
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not as universally true as Shakespeare’s, who alone in drama saw life steadily 
and saw it whole, yet, from whatever angle we may look at the Rasser stage, 
it will be remembered that he only in one of the greatest centuries of the 
world’s dramatic literature, bequeathed to posterity a full presentation for the 
eye of his interpretation, as a playwright, of those ideals. Moreover, if he left 
too little of what affects the inner life or the higher nature of man to the 
imagination of his audience, it will be borne in mind that the fault lay with 
his age and country, not with the man. 

It may be claimed, indeed Arnold does so for the German dramatists of the 
whole century, that the reader’s gaze must be directed anew to a stage set up 
in a market-square, as I have endeavoured to do for that of Ensisheim, if 
Rasser is to be judged aright: 


Dorthin, auf die im Geist neu belebte Marktplatzbiihne, deren Prospekte die 
hohen Dome und die Giebel der Stadthauser waren, miissen wir immer 
wieder den Blick lenken, wenn wir den oft so unbeholfenen Texten gerecht 
werden und den vollen Glanz dieser imposanten Spiegelbilder einer Ver- 
schmelzung christlicher Weltanschauung und biirgerlicher Festesfreude 
erkennen wollen.'® 


The historian will see on Rasser’s stage not alone the mirror which he held up 
so that the audience might find there its idealized likeness, but, above all, he 
will follow in it the realistic reflection of the embodied ‘Zeitgeist’ of the 
sixteenth century. Seldom has European drama stood in such close relation, 
for good or ill, with the daily life of the nation.*° The historian of letters will 
nevertheless see that stage in its true perspective: it was not until after 1573 
that the spirit of the age found its highest expression in the drama of England 
and France, Germany had already in other arts produced work which the 
world has not willingly let die but was destined yet to await the passage of 
two centuries ere she bore dramatists of genius. 

In drama, as in so much else, it is in vain to ask what is the natural form; 
we can ask what is most fitted to the purpose or needs of a nation or an age. 
A study of Rasser’s work and its social background, the interplay of character 
and plot in his plays and their technique, may justify Edmund Burke’s 
opinion that a history of the stage is no trivial thing to those who wish to 
study human nature in all shapes and positions. It is, indeed, of all things 
the most instructive to see not only the reflection of manners and characters 
at several periods, but the modes of making their reflection, and the manner 
of adapting it at those periods to the taste and disposition of mankind. The 
stage indeed may be considered as the republic of active literature, and its 
history as the history of that state. The great events of political history, 
when not combined with the same helps towards the study of the manners 
and characters of men, must be a study of an inferior nature. 
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The theatre is a social institution. In order to be heard, its subjects and its 
ideas must to some extent be drawn from the masses; it must clearly express 
what they may feel vaguely and hence tacit collaboration takes place between 
playwrights and audience. The greatest dramatists have drawn inspiration 
from enlightened national centres like Athens, Rome, Madrid, London, 
Paris, Weimar and Vienna, centres whose ideals and customs they reflect, 
or who respond to the artistic presentation of moral truths and problems. 
From Lessing’s plan for religious toleration, Goethe’s quest for inner freedom 
and the reconciliation of the real and the ideal in life, Schiller’s wrestling 
with the working of destiny, Kleist’s treatment of patriotism, Grillparzer’s 
search for peace of soul in renunciation, Hebbel’s absorption in psychological 
and social problems, and Hauptmann’s preoccupation with his art, it appears 
that since the eighteenth century the greatest German dramatists have 
sacrificed less than their predecessors to the taste and demands of their public 
and that the authors’ personality emerges more clearly than any contem- 
porary fashions or types. Rasser’s bourgeois century, on the other hand, so 
far removed, for instance, from the ideals of the ‘Ritterzeit’ and its ‘geistige 
Frauendienst’, reveals, above all else in the many ‘Dramenformen’, the 
spiritual crisis brought into German art by the humanism of the Renaissance, 
a crisis heightened by the Reformation and Counter-Reformation which 
absorbed all moral strength and rendered impossible a national theatre and a 
purely aesthetic culture. 
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THE ‘UNPOLITICAL’ OUTLOOK OF ERNST WIECHERT 
BY E. W. HERD 


Criticism of the work of Ernst Wiechert has up to the present tended to 
follow one of two clearly discernible lines. In Germany, criticism since 1945 
has been largely unfavourable, at times excessive and unfair in its hostility. 
In England and America however little has as yet been produced except 
uncritical eulogies. Such work has its place in a publication like the Bekenntnis 
zu Ernst Wiechert, a book of homage compiled on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday, but if offered as genuine literary criticism, tends to mislead those 
unacquainted with Wiechert’s work, as much as Wiechert’s work has often 
tended to mislead his German readers. As examples of such uncritical 
appreciation there are essays by two American scholars, and reviews of 
Wiechert’s last works, all published in German Life and Letters. 

The most important criticism of Ernst Wiechert is that he either fails to 
come to grips with present-day problems, or deals with them in a misleading 
and dangerous manner. There is no question here of accepting the theory 
of ‘la littérature engagée’ as a criterion, but Wiechert invites such criticism 
by his own declared conception of his work as an artist, and of his rdle 
amongst his contemporaries. In his “Rede an die deutsche Jugend’ in 1945, 
he said: ‘Ich weiss, was ich fiir viele Menschen in diesen Jahren gewesen bin: 
ein Licht, eine Hoffnung, und vielleicht so etwas wie das Gewissen eines 
verstérten Volkes.’ Such an author, who has been said to ‘hold the same 
position in literature as NiemGller in religion’, is obviously aware of his 
responsibility as a writer, and it is therefore valid to inquire whether the 
effect of Wiechert’s work in Germany justifies his proud claim. His con- 
ception of the rdle of the poet is expressed at length in the second part of his 
autobiography Jahre und Zeiten,? but he has summed it up many times as 
‘die Kunst als Tréstung’. The danger here is obvious: true solace must 
spring from true understanding, otherwise art will comfort only in the sense 
that the reader is invited to discard his critical awareness of his situation, and 
to foster only ‘ein reines Herz’, the remedy for all ills in Wiechert’s volumes 
of Marchen. Literature only needs to close its eyes to unpleasant reality, 
withdraw into the ivory tower, and concentrate on creating the dangerous 
refuge of a dream-world. In fact in the chapter of Jahre und Zeiten entitled 
‘Kleine Literaturgeschichte’ Wiechert summarily rejects all those contem- 
porary writers who have no ‘ftihlendes Herz’. In his eyes they committed 
the crime of writing ‘mit scharfem Intellekt und kaltem Auge’ whereas their 
task should have been: ‘das tréstende Licht der Kunst aufheben vor den 
hungrigen Augen’. One cannot help feeling that a wider grasp of con- 
temporary problems, and a deeper insight than Wiechert shows, are necessary 
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in order to bring real comfort. In fact the charge that Wiechert levels 
against the generation of writers of 1933 is equally, if not more applicable 
to his own work. Wiechert claims that the writers of this period, by their 
unfeeling presentation of reality, paved the way for the poison of Nazi 
propaganda, but his own work, in inducing in the reader an ‘unpolitical’ 
attitude such as Thomas Mann long since renounced, holds within it the 
dangerous possibility of creating a state of mind in Germany in which any 
new tyranny would thrive. 

It may seem temerity, even blasphemy, to make such a charge against a 
man whose record of opposition to the Nazi tyranny is clear and whose 
death in 1951 was probably due in some measure to the effects of his earlier 
imprisonment in Buchenwald. His “Reden an die deutsche Jugend’ delivered 
in Munich in 1933 and 1935 are lasting monuments to his courage and 
probity. His experiences in Buchenwald, even as revealed through the 
sometimes rather mawkish sentimentality of Der Totenwald, have made 
Wicechert the literary martyr of the opposition to Hitler. It is all the more 
tragic then if his literary work should tend to create the possibility of another 
tyranny, thus undoing the finest part of his life’s work. After the collapse 
in 1945, Wiechert entered again into the political arena with a series of 
speeches and pamphlets, condemning the Nazis who were definitely guilty 
of crimes and atrocities, pleading for forgiveness of those Germans who were 
more sinned against than sinning, and criticizing the Allied occupation 
authorities in their relations with the Germans. His bitter disillusionment 
occasioned by the public reaction to this part of his political activity, led to 
his withdrawal from the public arena, and eventually to his migration to 
Switzerland. In a contribution to the Bekenntnis zu Ernst Wiechert an 
American army officer who made Wiechert’s acquaintance in the post-war 
period, Hans Meyerhoff, makes some interesting observations on this epi- 
sode. He asks why Wicechert’s political activity in the immediate post-war 
years remained so fruitless, and suggests that the reason is to be found in 
Wicechert’s failure fully to understand the situation in Germany, and that his 
political articles were consequently based on false premises. 

This lack of political insight manifested in Wiechert’s post-war writing 
is however not an isolated phenomenon in his development. It can be traced 
to his deep-rooted Romantic aversion to the claims of the intellect. In his 


Walder und Menschen he says of his childhood days: 


...8o glitt ich immer tiefer in die Gefahr, vor der harten Gegenwart die 
Augen zuzuschliessen, und aus einer ertraumten Welt den Trost zu schépfen, 
den ich der wirklichen nicht abzukimpfen vermochte. 


The antithesis of ‘Kultur’ and ‘Zivilisation’ runs throughout his work, and in 


Jahre und Zeiten he attacks the intellect, “der die ratio auf den Thron gesetzt 
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hat, der im Bewussten lebt und nur im Bewussten, und ftir den das Unbe- 
wusste eine Torheit und eine Argernis ist’. Wiechert’s exposition of his case 
is over-simplified, and could not be anything but irrational. His distrust and 
fear of the intellect is bound up too with his affinity with the Slav culture of 
the East, an affinity both of heredity, for his family was not without Slav 
blood, and of environment, for he was profoundly influenced by the 
atmosphere of his native East Prussia, which ‘gleichsam schon von den 
grossen Ebenen mitgeformt sei, die sich hinter diesen Waldern und Seen 
nach Asien erstrecken’. He defends ‘meine Neigung zur “‘éstlichen Welt’’, 
zu ihrer Dumpfheit, Ergebenheit und Versunkenheit’ and he scorns “alle 
Rationalisten des Abendlandes’ who cannot comprehend ‘die magische 
Welt’. This parallel phenomenon of a mystic longing for Asia, combined 
with a rejection of the intellect, accounts for the paradox in Wiechert’s life 
and work: the paradox that, as a man, he opposed and defied the Nazis, 
but that, as a writer, his work tends to foster a spirit of uncritical submission 
to any tyranny. This turning towards the mysticism of the East away from 
the rationalism of the West marks an important trend in modern German 
literature, and is to be observed in the work of many authors such as Her- 
mann Hesse and Hermann Kasack in his novel Die Stadt hinter dem Strom. 

It is perhaps unfair to consider the early work of Wiechert in this context — 
the unmistakable Nazi tones of Der Totenwolf or the sentimental glorification 
of war in such stories as Der Todeskandidat — since Wiechert has admitted 
their faults, although recognizing them as indispensable stages in his de- 
velopment. There is, however, evidence enough, and more than enough in 
Wiechert’s more recent work of his tendency to mislead his readers into a 
passive ‘unpolitical’ outlook, which would accept any political or social 
organization as something amoral and beyond the powers of judgment of 
the ordinary individual. Orla in Das einfache Leben (1938) accepted the 
doctrine of resignation: “er wollte sich unterordnen und gehorsam sein’, and 
resignation is the keynote of the two-volume novel which appeared in 
1945-47, Die Jerominkinder. The two volumes of Marchen which appeared 
in 1945 can hardly be expected to produce anything relevant to the con- 
temporary situation in Germany, but the atmosphere of this work is charac- 
teristic of Wiechert’s whole outlook. The motto taken from Goethe at the 
beginning of the Marchen indicates Wiechert’s creed as a writer: ‘Komm, wit 
wollen dir versprechen Rettung aus dem tiefsten Schmerz’, but the only 
salvation he can offer is the magic fairy-tale power of love and a pure heart. 

the last of the Marchen the old magician says: 

ein reines Herz hat gréssere Zauberkraft als alle Zauberringe dieser Welt . . . 
tue Recht und Barmherzigkeit, wohin du kommst. Das ist der wahre Zauber 
dieser Erde, und das wahre Marchen, das immer bleibt, wenn auch die 
anderen alle versinken. 
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This contains at least something positive and in the fairy-tale we are prepared 
to overlook the implicit rejection of the intellect and the sickly-sweet 
Romantic sentimentality. But these qualities are not confined to Wiechert’s 
Marchen; they pervade all his post-war work, the ‘ernsthafte Komédie’ 
entitled Okay, oder die Unsterblichen, the piece written for the radio, Die 
Totenmesse, and even his novels, Die Jerominkinder and Missa sine Nomine. 

The theme of Die Jerominkinder, which runs through both volumes — the 
second volume is entitled Furchen der Armen — is the gradual acceptance by 
the hero of the fact that it is better to renounce grandiose plans, to renounce 
all plans in fact, and to confine oneself to a positive task in a restricted circle. 
Jons Ehrenreich Jeromin sets out originally ‘die Welt zu bewegen’; for this 
unreal aim he substitutes the slogan “Gerechtigkeit auf den Acker bringen’ 
but finally he realizes that even this is an illusion, and that man’s real task is 
to work with his hands to provide the immediate necessities of life. Herr von 
Balk expresses this rather crudely: 


Habe immer gedacht, dass ein Bauer mit dreissig Morgen, der seinen Mist 
ordentlich ausfahrt, mehr Gerechtigkeit auf den Acker bringt als der Prophet 


Jesaias. Immer so gewesen. Die Hand ist mehr als der Mund. 


That these are Wiechert’s own convictions is shown when he repeats the 
arguments in the course of the continual author’s soliloquy which runs 


through the book: 


Sie erkennen, dass die Hand soviel wert ist wie der Geist und oft mehr als 
der Geist. Dass ein ordentlicher Acker mehr ist als eine unordentliche 


Philosophie. 


This forms an astonishing contrast to Wiechert’s claim for poetry to be a 
comforting light, and for himself to be the conscience of his people. Speak- 
ing of this type of outlook in his book The German Novel 1939-1944 Boe- 
schenstein says: 


At its best, country life is said to draw us together with people doing essential 
work, tilling the soil, tending the animals, and living a more rounded life. 
That tilling the soil should meekly be admitted to be more essential than art, 
writing, teaching, or the carrying on of some business, indicates of course the 
absence of a firm intellectual structure to modern life, and that the value of 
the intellect for a properly integrated society is not understood. 


Wiechert’s village of Sowirog could certainly not claim to be a properly 
integrated society in this sense, for the ideal there is not to apply the intellect 
at all to political problems: 


Und am besten ist, man denkt nicht daran (an den Staat). Man lasst ihn die 
Lander und die grossen Stadte regieren, und dann kénnte es sein, dass er die 
kleinen Dérfer vergisst. Sie brauchen ihn nicht, sie sind sich selbst genug. . . . 
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No attitude of mind could be more calculated to invite the growth of a new 
despotism. But then, even that is not so important: speaking of the inhabi- 
tants of Sowirog being called up for war-service, Wiechert says: “es war ganz 
gleichgiiltig, ob der Absolutismus oder die Demokratie sie geschickt hatte’. 
Wiechert’s only answer to evil here is resignation and passive acceptance. In 
this novel Wicchert is dealing in part with the effect of the Nazi regime on a 
small community, but his attitude would seem to foreshadow the acceptance 
of any tyranny, the only course being to till one’s thirty acres. ‘Ja, der 
Staat ... was ist der Staat fiir solche kleinen Dé6rfer?... Es gibt Wahlen 
und Volksabstimmungen, aber das Dorf Sowirog wahlt nicht und stimmt 
nicht ab.’ 

It might be objected, as Dr. Berger objects, that “modern man as deter- 
mined by social, political, and historic conditions is outside the range 
of Wiechert’s mind’, but this seems to invalidate the same critic’s earlier 
contention that “Wiechert holds the same position in literature as Niem6ller 
in religion’. This place has undoubtedly been claimed for Wiechert by 
many sincere critics, who saw in Wiechert only the martyr of Buchenwald, 
and in his political speeches and in his autobiography Wicchert has at least 
accepted this claim. Professor Puknat counters that “Wiechert is not a 
sociologist who would reform man by reforming society’. This is true 
enough, but Wiechert should not then treat sociological problems, such as 
the relationship of the individual to the existing political organization, in 
such a way as to foster a dangerous lethargy and despairing resignation. This 
he does in Die Jerominkinder. He sums up his recipe for healing the sorrows 
of the world here as ‘ein Kraut Schmerzenlos, einen Tropfen Todvorbei, 
einen Léffel Barmherzigheit’. This Romantic sentimentality caused a 
Swiss critic to write: 


Und nun wird bei Wiechert geherzelt auf Teufel komm raus; sein Heilmittel 
fiir dié Fahrnisse unserer Zeit ist ganz einfach eine Injektion in die Tranen- 
driisen. Und er merkt gar nicht, wie nah er damit im Grunde dem dem 
Brutalen so benachbarten falschen Romantizismus der Nazis steht, trotz 
Buchenwalde.* 


It is certain at least that such a philosophy makes his attempt to comfort and 
console, since it is not based on real understanding, far estranged from the 
present needs of German youth, and could only lead to bitter disillusion- 
ment. 

Wicechert’s last novel, Missa sine Nomine, which was published post- 
humously, shows no new departure. His theme here is the return of a 


concentration camp prisoner in 1945 and his gradual reconciliation with life. | 


There are unmistakable autobiographical elements in the book, and the final 
position reached by the hero, Agidius von Liljecrona, is clearly Wiechert’s 
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own. As a shadow over the warm humanity which declines to judge its 
oppressors lies the same old ideal, to shut oneself off from hard reality and to 
build between oneself and the real world a wall of sentimentality, of noble 
phrases which seem totally insufficient. This is Wilhelm Grenzmann’s 
criticism in his book Dichtung und Glaube: ‘Der Wiechert der spateren Jahre 
hadert...ins Leere hinein...die frommen Reden sind nicht echt, sie 
haben einen falschen Unterton.’ 

It is not suggested that the only measuring-stick to be applied to Wiechert’s 
work is the consideration of its political effect in contemporary Germany. 
In novels and short stories which leave aside political and social themes — 
and the best of these are probably Die Magd des Jiirgen Doskocil (1931), Die 
Majorin (1933) and Hirtennovelle (1934) — this is possibly no longer a valid 
form of criticism. Where, however, Wiechert introduces political questions 
into his work, as in Die Jerominkinder or Missa sine Nomine, and when he 
claims to be a guide to his fellow-countrymen in their present situation, then 
one must examine the effect of Wiechert’s work upon the political outlook 
of his readers. If, as I have tried to show, the effect is to produce a state of 
apathy and pessimism, which always serves as a hot-bed for the growth of 
political abuses, then one must agree to apply to Ernst Wiechert the dictum 
of Storm Jameson in her recent essay “The Writer’s Situation’: 


I propose a way to test the value of the writers of our day . . . Is he able to tell 
us about the destiny of man, our destiny, in such a way that we have the 
courage to live it, and gaily? If not, then he may be a very clever writer, he 
may even be honest, but he is not a great writer — not for us. 


NOTES 


1 Puknat, S., “God, Man and Society in the Recent Fiction of Ernst Wiechert’, German Life and Letters, 
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IN GOETHE’S FOOTSTEPS IN SICILY 
BY EsTELLE MORGAN 


GOETHE went to Italy in September 1786. His journey was a great adventure, 
perhaps the greatest in his life. In many ways it smacked of flight — flight 
from his onerous duties at the little court of Weimar and from the problems 
of his love affair with Frau von Stein. Goethe travelled incognito, disguised 
as a merchant (or sometimes a painter) from Leipzig and calling himself 
Jean Philippe Méller. Nobody knew where he was going. He stole away in 
the middle of the night to see the land of his dreams. 

For years he had been longing to see Italy, and in the end the longing 
became so unbearable that he had to break loose and gratify it. He excused 
himself in a letter to Duke August: his longing amounted to an illness “von 
der mich nur der Anblick und die Gegenwart heilen konnte. Jetzt darf ich 
es gestehen: Zuletzt durft ich kein lateinisch Buch mehr ansehen, keine 
Zeichnung einer italienischen Gegend. Die Begierde dieses Land zu sehen 
war iiberreif, da sie befriedigt ist, werden mir Freunde und Vaterland erst 
recht wieder aus dem Grunde lieb, und die Riickkehr wiinschenswert’. 
And his mother, on hearing of his arrival in Rome wrote: ‘Jubelieren hatte 
ich vor Freude mégen dass der Wunsch der von friihster Jugend an in deiner 
Seele lag, nun in Erfiillung gegangen ist. Einen Menschen wie du bist, mit 


deinen Kenntnissen, mit dem reinen grossen Blick fiir alles was gut, gross und | 


schén ist, der so ein Adlerauge hat, muss so eine Reise auf sein ganzes 
iibriges Leben vergniigt und gliicklich machen.’ It is no wonder that he 
found on this journey largely what he was pre-disposed to find: the Urland- 
schaft he knew in Homer. 

Of his first impressions in Rome he wrote enthralled: “Nun bin ich hier 
und ruhig und wie es scheint auf mein ganzes Leben beruhigt. Denn es 
geht, man darf wohl sagen, ein neues Leben an, wenn man das Ganze mit 
Augen sieht, das man teilweise in und auswendig kennt. Alle Traume 
meiner Jugend sch ich nun lebendig.’ During the five months before he left 
for Sicily he studied Greek sculpture with the liveliest interest and learned a 
great deal about art from Tischbein, Hackert and Kniep, his artist friends. 
This first-hand acquaintance with classical art modified to some extent his 
dream-like view of Greece acquired from Homer. 

He was immensely moved by the beauty of all he saw in Rome and 
Naples, but it was not enough: he had to go on to Sicily, for the Sirens 
across the sea were enticing him. To Goethe Sicily was Magna Graecia, 
New Greece, as he called it, the beautiful land where Greek culture flour- 
ished, and he must go there if his longing for the south was ever to be 
quenched. In March 1787 he set sail from Naples, with the painter Kniep 
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whom he had engaged to sketch objects and scenes of interest that they saw 
and who was his constant companion. They arrived four days later in 
Palermo. Goethe enjoyed the sea trip although he was sea-sick to begin with 
and contrary winds prolonged the journey, which he knew even then to be 
of the greatest significance for his whole future career. 

‘Ich habe nie eine Reise so ruhig angetreten als diese, habe nie eine ruhigere 
Zeit gehabt als auf der durch bestindigen Gegenwind schr verlingerten 
Fahrt, selbst auf dem Bette im engen Kimmerchen, wo ich mich die ersten 
Tage halten musste, weil mich die Seekrankheit stark angriff... Wenn 
irgend etwas fiir mich entscheidend war, so ist es diese Reise. Hat man 
sich nicht ringsum vom Meere umgeben gesehen, so hat man keinen Begriff 
von Welt und von seinem Verhaltnis zur Welt.’ 

They sailed past Capri, with Vesuvius in the background, and Goethe 
worked steadily at “Tasso’. For the first time he experienced a storm at sea 
and saw distant islands on the horizon. He was vastly amused by the 
dolphins which accompanied the ship. But what perhaps impressed him 
above all was the wonderful Mediterranean light: ‘cin klarer Duft blaute 
alle Schatten’, and as he puts it in the lovely lines in ‘Nausikaa’: 


Ein weisser Glanz ruht tiber Land und Meer 
Und duftend schwebt der Ather ohne Wolken. 


He felt he was at last in the Greek world of the Odyssey, and was spellbound 
when they reached Palermo which is magnificently situated all round a 
wide bay. It is flanked at each end by barren mountains and backed by the 
beautiful and very fertile Conca d’Oro, the Golden Shell, which is covered 
with orange groves. ‘Monte Pellegrino rechts, seine zierlichen Formen im 
vollkommensten Lichte, links das weit hingestreckte Ufer mit Buchten, 
Landzungen und Vorgebirgen . . . Anstatt ungeduldig ans Ufer zu eilen, 
blieben wir auf dem Verdeck, bis man uns wegtrieb; wo hiatten wir einen 
gleichen Standpunkt, einen so gliicklichen Augenblick so bald wieder 
hoffen kénnen.’ 

Goethe is supposed to have stayed in a house near the quay which was 
destroyed in the Second World War. From there he walked along the 
narrow streets with their fish and fruit booths and was repelled by the dirt 
and lack of any kind of hygiene. He saw the famous collection of coins of 
Prince Torremuzza. He also visited the Cathedral, but does not describe it: 
a most odd building. Basically twelfth century, it has a very large flamboyant 
Gothic porch, and a classical central dome, added during the renovations 
at the end of the eighteenth century which Goethe may have seen in pro- 
gress. At the west end are the tombs of the Emperors Henry VI and Frederick 
II, huge coffins resting on legs, Frederick’s with carved lions, and under open 


canopies all in porphyry: very plain and strong. 
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The great architectural gem of Palermo, in fact one of the finest things in 
Sicily, is the famous Capella Palatina, the chapel of the royal castle. It is 
about the size of a small parish church and is entirely covered in eleventh- 
century Norman mosaics, wonderfully impressive in a sombre, gleaming 
way. At the back is the huge Imperial throne all in patterned marble, where 
the Hohenstaufen emperors sat in state. 

Monreale also is quite remarkably beautiful. You go into this beautiful 
Norman church out of the blazing sun, and are at once miles and miles from 
present-day Italy. As in the Capella Palatina, mosaics cover the whole of 
the upper part of the church. They are the work of Greek artists, and most 
of the captions are in Greek. The cloisters adjoining the church are amazingly 
beautiful too. The square garth is surrounded by slender carved pillars of an 
incomparable grace. Goethe, however, nowhere dwells on the beauties of 
Norman and Byzantine art which fascinate the modern traveller. Like all 
eighteenth-century travellers he has at this time no eye for these forms of art, 
though he later develops an interest for them. He does not mention the 
Capella Palatina at all. Of Monreale he says amusingly: ‘Ein Hagestolz 
allein . . . hat selten etwas Verniinftiges hervorgebracht, mehrere zusammen 
hingegen die allergréssten Werke, wie Kirchen und Kléster zeigen.’ 

Monte Pellegrino is a very large square mountain just west of Palermo 
and dominating the town. The modern road up is a fine engineering feat 
and leads in curves up the very steep hill straight to the grotto of St. Rosalia, 
a very popular Sicilian saint and patroness of the town of Palermo. Here she 
lived in a tiny grotto built in the rock, when she retired from Court life in 
the twelfth century. An altar has been cunningly inserted in the cave: 
under it is a life-size statue of her, lying in a very uncomfortable-looking 
attitude, dressed in cloth of gold. When Goethe visited the shrine he thought 
the head and hands so life-like that he expected the saint to breathe and move. 
He was very much moved by the statue. “Sie lag wie in einer Art von 
Verziickung, die Augen halb geschlossen, den Kopf nachlassig auf die rechte 
Hand gelegt, die mit vielen Ringen geschmiickt war. Ich konnte das Bild 
nicht genug betrachten . . . Alsdann begab ich mich wieder zum Altar, kniete 
nieder und suchte das schéne Bild der Heiligen noch deutlicher gewahr 
zu werden. Ich iiberliess mich ganz der reizenden Illusion der Gestalt 
und des Ortes—ich konnte mich nur mit Schwierigkeit von diesem 
Orte losreissen und kam erst in spiter Nacht wieder in Palermo an.’ 
The Palermo people are so proud of his tribute to their beloved little saint 
in the ‘Italienische Reise’ that they have put up a memorial tablet in the 
grotto to commemorate his visit. The grotto was presumably much less 
commercialized in Goethe’s day than now. The labour of the walk up would 
have deterred all but the genuine pilgrims. We walked down by the old 
road that Goethe used, a fine affair paved down the middle and sides and 
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filled in with cobblestones. It crosses and recrosses the modern motor road. 
We saw many comic sights, including one of the famous painted Palermo 
carts with all the family chairs on top of it, and the whole family sitting on 
them — ten in all. These carts are an age-old feature and so gay: two- 
wheeled, high off the ground and painted in garish colours with scenes 
from the Bible and history, and the wheels and shafts in elaborate patterns. 
They are drawn by horses or donkeys. In February 1951 a Sicilian cart 
covered with paintings depicting the boon of Marshall Aid to Sicily was 
presented to the American nation by the grateful Sicilians. 

The view from Monte Pellegrino across the Conca d’Oro and on the 
other side over to the sea must have moved Goethe profoundly. The near- 
ness of the sea was one of Goethe’s great experiences in Palermo. After 
all he came from Weimar hundreds of miles from any sea! He bought a 
copy of Homer, Greek with a Latin translation, and took it to read in the 
public gardens on the coast, which are still there, full of oleanders, orange 
and lemon trees and luxuriant sub-tropical plants, in blossom in April. 
And he wonders whether the Urpflanze is perhaps to be found here ‘Eine 
solche muss es denn doch geben! Woran wiirde ich sonst erkennen, dass 
dieses oder jenes Gebilde eine Pflanze sei, wenn sie nicht alle nach einem 
Muster gebildet waren?’ Here he realized that the world of Homer was not 
an enchanted fairyland, but that he saw now all around him the colours, the 
flowers, the sea of ancient Greece in all their beauty. And the gardens of 
Palermo merged into the garden of Alcinous — ‘ideal Nature’. “Dies ist ein 
unsaglich schénes Land ob ich gleich nur ein Stiickchen Kiiste davon kenne’, 
he writes to Frau von Stein, and in the Italienische Reise he says ‘Italien ohne 
Sizilien macht gar kein Bild in der Seele; hier ist erst der Schliissel zu allem’. 
‘Wer es gesehen hat, der hat es auf sein ganzes Leben.’ Sicily is the “K6nigin 
der Inseln’. 

Goethe began planning a dramatization of scenes from Homer, starting 
with Nausikaa: that enchanting story which was especially in his mind in 
Taormina but which he never finished once he had left Sicily, the land 
which inspired it, and which was to form its setting. 

The temple at Segesta is one of the loveliest of Greek temples, Doric, 
fifth century B.c., and stirred us deeply, but apparently not Goethe, for the 
careful description he gives shows interest but no real enthusiasm. It was 
perhaps the nearest Goethe ever got to Greece, but he was not yet really in 
tune with Greek art as he was later in Agrigento. We approached it by train 
from Palermo, an ultra-modern Diesel train passing through the most 
lovely orange and olive groves and along a coast of quite indescribable 
beauty — golden sand and sapphire sea. For Goethe the journey was quite an 
undertaking on horseback up and down precipitous paths; he stayed the 
night at Alcamo, from where he visited the temple. In fact the more we 
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followed in Goethe’s footsteps in Sicily the more we realized what energy 
and enterprise he must have had to do all he did. From the train we suddenly 
caught sight of this magnificent temple standing high up on the quite 
treeless buff-coloured hillside, in an amphitheatre of hills. We got out at a 
‘streamline’ station which seemed strangely incongruous in this lonely spot, 
and which, as it turned out, had been built quite recently by Mussolini's 
orders, in the Italian effort to encourage the tourist industry in Sicily. 

The temple, which was never quite completed, stands on a knoll below a 
high, bare, flat-topped hill. All the pillars and pediments are complete and 
standing, and they are of a lovely honey colour. It is so old, plain and noble 
in its wonderful lonely setting — Goethe certainly saw ‘edle Einfalt and stille 
Grosse’ here. 

When we came down from the temple we found a little booth, which 
had been opened specially for our benefit, by a little dark girl called Grazia — 
so suitable there — and her small brothers Giuseppe and Francesco, called 
Pepuccio and Franco for short. We gratefully quafted tepid lemonade. 
Then we started to climb up the other hill to the Greek theatre. No shade 
anywhere, indeed no vegetation at all, except dead thistles covered with small 
yellowish-white snails, all over the parched earth. On arrival at the top we 
found the neatest little Greek amphitheatre, with a magnificent view over 
the hills to Castellamare and the sea to the north and up to Alcamo on 
another hill on the north-east. What a wonderful background for a play! 
There was one row of seats provided with backs for the élite — Row 20. 
Goethe speaks of the ‘unscheinbaren Triimmern des Theaters’, for in his day 
it had not yet been excavated. 

The stone of the temple at Segesta was quarried near Campobello not far 
away, a lovely honey-coloured limestone — not the white marble of the 
temples on the Greek mainland. The geological formation of the places he 
visits is one of Goethe’s main topics in the ‘Italienische Reise’, and he found 
great scope for his studies in Sicily, which is a particularly fascinating place 
for the geologist. Goethe is untiring in his search for new specimens and 
describes his discoveries in detail with the greatest enthusiasm. He writes 
that: ‘man sich von einer gebirgigen Gegend nicht schneller einen Begriff 
machen kann, als wenn man die Gesteinarten untersucht, die in den Bachen 
herabgeschoben werden, und dass hier auch die Aufgabe sei, durch Trimmer 
sich eine Vorstellung von jenen ewig klassischen HGhen des Erdaltertums zu 
verschaften’. 

Goethe did not undertake the normal eighteenth-century route round to 
Trapani and the ruins of Selinunte, but took a short cut across the interior 
of the island southwards to Castel Vetrano and on to Girgenti, the modern 
Agrigento and Greek Akragas. Pindar called it the most beautiful city of 


mortals. 
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We arrived at Agrigento full of apprehension as we kept reading in the 
papers ‘Agrigento senza acqua’, water dearer than wine. However, when we 
were shown into a lovely room with a huge balcony, there was water every- 
where, in jugs, in the carafe and even in the tap, so it had been a false alarm. 
It turned out that the hotel-keeper was a great lover of Germany and had all 
Goethe’s works in his library, and he promptly started talking German, 
which was a great relief after weeks of Italian. A firm friendship was struck 
up over Goethe and Rilke and Greek temples. He had an excellent little 
private collection of vases, statuettes and coins dug in the Necropolis near by. 

From our balcony, we had the most glorious view over the Valley of the 
Temples downhill to the sea. We could not find out exactly where Goethe 
stayed for his five days in Agrigento, but he must have had much the same 
view from the old town and out to the sea. “So ein herrlicher Friihlingsblick 
wie der heutige bei aufgehender Sonne ward uns freilich nie durchs ganze 
Leben... Aus unseren Fenstern erblicken wir den weiten und breiten 
sanften Abhang der ehemaligen Stadt, ganz von Garten und Weinbergen 
bedeckt. Nur gegen das mittaigige Ende dieser griinenden und bliihenden 
Fliche sieht man den Tempel der Konkordia hervorragen, im Osten die 
wenigen Triimmer des Junotempels.’ 

Since Goethe’s day the so-called temple of Juno Lacinia has been renovated 
and more columns have been built up again. Its position is most striking, 
standing as it does at the south-east corner of the ancient town wall over a 
sheer precipice. 

The five temples all lie in a row, in a valley about a mile along, just within 
the old city walls. They are all built of shell limestone, and innumerable 
shells of all sizes are fossilized in the stone. 

The famous Temple of Concord Goethe greatly admired. It is the most 
complete Greek temple in existence, and it owes its preservation to the fact 
that it was used as a Christian church. The grace of its proportions and 
beauty of its site, with the view to the north up to the old town and to the 
south down to the sea, and its lovely honey colour, make it quite unfor- 
gettable. Goethe was more enthusiastic about this temple than any other he 
saw. It is interesting to compare his reaction to this Temple of Concord 
and to the first Greek temples he saw, at Paestum on the mainland. He found 
their columns ‘enggedrangt’ and did not care for the temples. But by the 
time he has arrived at Agrigento, he has got accustomed to Greek propor- 
tions, and he has no complaints to make about the spacing of the Concord 
pillars, although they are actually much closer together — only six feet 
apart, whereas at Paestum they are nine. Goethe objects to the fact that the 
temples have been restored with white plaster, when it would have been so 
easy to make the restorations in the same honey colour as the original 
limestone. His advice has since been followed! 
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The largest Greek temple that ever existed is that of Olympian Zeus, and 
the architrave was so heavy that giants were put in between the columns with 
their arms raised to support the weight. It must have looked very different 
in Goethe’s day from now, as all the stone to build the new mole at Porto 
Empedocle, the harbour of Agrigento, came from the Zeus temple since his 
time. The ruins are still enormous so no wonder Goethe was displeased at 
the shapeless chaos he saw around him. But he was very much impressed 
by the size of these vast ruins, especially when he discovered that he could 
stand within the fluting of the column. We tried it out too, and found we 
had plenty of room. Goethe relates how he “darin stehend, dieselbe als 
kleine Nische ausfiillte, mit beiden Schultern anstossend. Zwei und zwanzig 
Manner, im Kreise nebeneinander gestellt, wiirden ungefahr die Peripherie 
einer solchen Saule bilden’. 

Goethe also admired the small Temple of Aesculapius in a field outside 
the city wall, which in his day was almost completely surrounded by farm- 
house buildings which have since been cleared. He also liked the little 
wrongly so-called Tomb of Theron, a Hellenistic work, of which he had 
seen many copies and which is charmingly set in an olive grove just outside 
the walls. Goethe’s sepia drawing of it is still preserved. He was very much 
impressed too by a Roman copy of a Greek sarcophagus in the Cathedral, 
showing Phedra suffering her love for Hippolytus, Phedra’s nurse revealing 
that love to Hippolytus, and Hippolytus’s hunting and death. It is full of 
lovely detail, especially the falling and dying Hippolytus, and some of the 
drapery. It was also much admired by Winckelmann. 

Goethe visited the Valley of the Temples several times and altogether his 
stay in Agrigento seems to have been one of his great experiences in Sicily. 
Certainly it was an unforgettable one for us to sit on the balcony in the late 
sun and watch the magnificent view dwindle to patches of dark and light 
and then to black, and then see all the little fishing boats twinkling far below. 

When we left Agrigento we spent the day in the train going to Syracuse. 
Goethe originally meant to go there too for he knew it had a good temple, 
but he does not seem to have known anything of the history of Syracuse or 
the Athenian siege, or to have read Thucydides. He changed his plans in 
order to go through the interior of the island to see the rich cornland of 
Enna, with its associations with Proserpina. This is very typical of Goethe’s 
attitude to Sicily. He was even more interested in nature than in art, and 
shows much more enthusiasm about the wonderful fertility of the vegetation 
in this his ideal landscape than about even the most wonderful man-made 
work of art. ‘Das Land der Griechen mit der Seele suchend’ can well be 
applied to Goethe himself in Sicily. 

The journey through the interior of the island was no light task in those 
days, and Goethe gives a graphic description of it and of his arrival in 
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Caltanisetta. First of all the room he was to occupy had to be cleaned and 
prepared. He had to sleep on a bag of straw placed on planks because there 
was no bed; there were no chairs, benches or tables. He himself had bought 
a fowl for their dinner but there was nowhere to cook it! ‘Endlich bequemte 
sich ein ltlicher Biirger, Herd und Holz, Kiichen- und Tischgerate gegen ein 
Billiges herzugeben, und uns, indessen gekocht wurde, in der Stadt 
herumzuftihren.’ On completing the journey Goethe says: “Wir taten ein 
feierliches Geliibde, nie wieder nach einem mythologischen Namen unser 
Wegeziel zu richten.’ 

Catania is a town of no particular interest or beauty, and its main function 
for the eighteenth-century traveller was to provide a convenient starting point 
for the ascent of Etna. Goethe was greatly interested in the volcano and 
ascended it as far as Monte Rosso. He also showed a keen interest in the 
collection of coins and other curios belonging to Prince Biscaris. 

The next port of call was Taormina, one of the most beautiful places in all 
Italy. Goethe lodged at Giardini, on the sea just below the town. The road 
up to the town is long and steep, and a great sense of achievement comes 
upon you when you finally reach the top and look at the view straight 
across to Etna one way and over to the mainland of Italy the other — sea, 
rocky coast, a hill town in the background, huge eucalyptus trees, olives, 
cypresses, and prickly pear splashed over the greyish earth. Many poets have 
loved Taormina, and Goethe found it exceedingly beautiful and says how 
glad he is that its beauties have been described so often that he need not make 
the attempt. When we were there we heard peasants singing in a nasal, 
Oriental way: they were beating an almond tree with a long bamboo pole 
to get the almonds down, and a woman came up the path driving a donkey 
and carrying a great pot on her head — the whole scene might well have been 
two thousand years ago. No wonder Goethe felt he had found the Urland- 
schaft in Sicily! 

Goethe talks in some detail of the famous Greek theatre of Taormina. It 
is in a wonderful position with Etna smoking steadily as the backcloth for 
the stage, and hills and sea all around. When we were there they had just 
done Othello. How Goethe would have loved that! All that remained of 
the production were a music stand and a drum. And a sheepdog puppy 
gambolled unsteadily towards us, and a little girl called him ‘“Buffi, Buffi!’ 
It was all strongly reminiscent of Goethe’s ‘Wanderer’. Abundant life still, 
even in the most venerable ruins! 

On leaving Taormina, Goethe rode along the beautiful coast road skirting 
the straits of Messina, and stayed for a short time in the town which had 
recently been devastated by a terrible earthquake. He was greatly interested 
in the social aspects of this disaster and the mode of life of the survivors 
deprived of their homes and possessions. 
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He finally set sail for Naples on May 13th. The homeward journey was 
very unpleasant for the overcrowded ship narrowly escaped shipwreck off 
Capri and Goethe himself had to pacify the hysterical passengers. Appar- 
ently he did this with great success by telling them to pray to the Mother of 
God and reminding them how Christ had saved the apostles on the Sea of 
Tiberias. Goethe was very seasick and perhaps, as he says himself, that 
accounts for one very disillusioned summing-up of the results of the Sicilian 
journey. “Wir hatten doch eigentlich nichts gesehen, als durchaus eitle 
Bemiihungen des Menschengeschlechts, sich gegen die Gewaltsamkeit der 
Natur, gegen die himische Tiicke der Zeit und gegen den Groll ihrer 
eigenen feindseligen Spaltungen zu erhalten.’ However, that feeling did not 
last for long. From Naples he writes in a cheerful vein to Herder: ‘Ich finde 
mich recht gliicklich, den grossen sch6nen unvergleichbaren Gedanken von 
Sizilien so klar, ganz und lauter in der Seele zu haben . . . Das Meer und die 
Inseln haben mir Genuss und Leiden gegeben, und ich kehre befriedigt 
zuriick.’ And to Seidel he writes: “Die Reise durch Sizilien ist denn auch 
gliicklich vollbracht und wird mir ein unzerstérlicher Schatz auf mein 
ganzes Leben bleiben.’ 
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TABLE-TALK WITH THE DEAD: A DREAM OF ECKERMANN’S 
BY H. Ley 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


TuE following is offered as a centenary tribute to Johann Peter Eckermann, 
who was born at Winsen (Hannover) in 1792, and died at Weimar in 
1854. What was denied to Eckermann as a poet and painter, he achieved as a 
recorder, or perhaps poet of dreams— the peer of Mérike and Keller: 
visual vividness and piercing sharpness of focus in his imagery. 

The following Nachtstiick, deliberately stylized in the classicist cast of the 
‘Gespriache’, strikes a chilling note, the more sinister for its very air of 
factual reporting. It was set down in Eckermann’s diary some eight months 
after the publication of the first two volumes of the “Gespriche’ (Easter 
1836), when Eckermann felt despondent at the lack of response from the 
reading-public and at the scantiness of his material for a third volume. Thus 
Goethe, the revenant, returns to encourage him to expand the ‘Gespriche’, 
and to reassure Eckermann ‘that in your work my personality appears in 
a more favourable light than in my own writings’. 


7 7 * * 


Monday, November 14th, 1836. 

It is an old adage that whatever occupies our minds vividly all day, will 
cast its shadow upon our dreams. — And thus it lacked all strangeness that 
in the years following Goethe’s death, when every day forcefully brought 
back his memory, I often encountered him also at night in my dreams. And 
mostly I saw him as someone alive. Many were the things we talked about 
and I always left him with the serene conviction that he was not dead. 

And so once again my dream led me into Goethe's house. I saw him 
coming out to meet me, this time with his son, and he was gay and radiant. 
We greeted each other as people do, who have not met for a long time, and I 
felt something akin to shame, that I had omitted for four years to visit him, 
and that I, despite my repeated dreams of him, had believed the wide- 
spread rumour that he was dead. 

Goethe and his son were wearing their hats and brown great-coats, and 
their quick, eager movements gave the impression of men who, returning 
home after a long absence and seeing once again their beloved surroundings, 
are possessed by a mood of gay excitement. The colour of their faces 
betokened long exposure to wind and weather and their expression was 
vigorous. 
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After we had greeted each other most cordially, and I had begun to feel 
a little more at ease following the first surprise of the re-encounter, I could 
not refrain from mentioning the universal rumour of his death. ‘People 
around here are of the opinion that you are dead, ‘I exclaimed laughingly, 
clasping his hand; ‘I, however, have always maintained that it is not so, and 
now I see to my great joy that I have been right all along: You are not dead, 
are you? 

‘Those foolish people!’ replied Goethe, as though he appreciated the joke. 
‘Dead?’ — Why should I be dead? — I have been travelling; many are the 
nations and countries which I have seen. Last year I was in Sweden.’ 

‘To hear this,’ I replied, “delights me. — But, above all, before we pro- 
ceed, what do you think of my “Conversations”: No doubt, you have read 
the book, and — as you can imagine — I am most concerned to hear from 
your lips what you think of it.’ 

‘I have indeed read the book’, replied Goethe, “your tricks pleased me and 
I must applaud you. Also on my travels I heard good reports of it; and a 
very clever man even went so far as to suggest that in your work my per- 
sonality appears in a more favourable light than in my own writings’. 

He wanted me to solve the riddle for him, and I replied that it was all the 
effect of southern lighting.’ 

I was, as one can imagine, greatly cheered by Goethe's remarks, though 
the expression ‘southern lighting’ appeared to me a little curious, so that I 
did not really know what to make of it. 

Goethe went into his study to finish off some work and left me alone with 
his son with whom I talked gaily about our Italian journey. Then I opened 
an oblong brown box with various manuscripts, which I took out one after 
the other and showed to young Goethe. I had just passed him a set of four 
folio-sheets, when Goethe re-entered and joined us. They contained much- 
corrected notes to further conversations with his father, which I intended to 
expand at a favourable moment. Goethe cast a glance at the MS., looking 
over his son’s shoulder, and then took it up, reading at random various 
passages. 

‘Hm!’ he said, “this seems to be interesting; I want to look into it a little 
more closely.” And he went back to his study with the manuscript, and left 
the two of us by ourselves again. 

I went on conversing with young Goethe in the most agreeable fashion, 
noticing to my great joy that his inner nature appeared greatly purified, that 
his views sprang from a higher stage of spiritual development and that 
there was between him and his father a more intimate relationship than 
before. The latter soon rejoined us. He returned my manuscript and 
advised me to develop more fully the points which were just hinted at, so 


that an element of verisimilitude as well as of grace would make itself felt: | 
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‘A mere fact torn out of its context, a bold statement, carries little conviction; 
but introduce the reader into the details of a situation, into the more intimate 
circumstances, and he will experience that feeling of illusion which makes 
him accept heightened verisimilitude as reality, which he has experienced 
again through its reflection in your work. In those volumes of yours which 
have already been published, you partly succeeded in something of this kind; 
see to it that these hints in the manuscript reach the same standard.’ 

I was glad to be encouraged to further attempts by Goethe’s kind words 
and to see thus sanctioned what I had previously achieved. 

We continued to spend the night convivially, and it seemed strange to me 
that nobody else appeared apart from Goethe and his son, no member of his 
family, none of his friends or followers, not even a servant, was to be seen. 

At daybreak the scene had changed. We had left some town behind us 
and were close to a very broad stream at a ford, which served at the same 
time as a wharf for unloading as could be seen from various merchandize 
and piles of fir-wood planks. There were boats on the shore which were 
being mended or needed mending. The broad stream gleamed in the light 
of the approaching dawn while high above us in the morning-fresh celestial 
blue the crescent of the moon slowly began to fade. The air was cool and 
invigorating. Downstream to the right fog-patches could be seen drifting 
on the waters, and gently rising aloft. A small boat carrying three or four 
men came down the river and moored by a distant clump of willows; hence 
I concluded that they must be smugglers who were hiding their goods in the 
reeds and undergrowth until a favourable occasion arose. 

I talked with the young Goethe about the sights presented to our eyes, 
whilst his father did not open his lips, but seemed, in silent contemplation, 
to converse with awakening nature. 

Meanwhile things were getting livelier on the shore. To the left of us 
there was a steady flow of people out from the town behind us; some of them 
travellers, others labourers with work to do on the other side, who wanted to 
be taken across with the rest. They stepped aboard a large ferry which lay 
moored not far from us and which gradually filled up. 

Already dawn was giving way to that peculiar lightness which precedes 
the imminent appearance of the sun. A beautiful stork was flying close by 
across the stream to the marshes beyond. Goethe as well as his son noticed 
it. “The stork is flying after frogs for its young ones, the young Goethe 
said. — ‘It is time, dear father. The bird is flying to the right, that’s a good 
sign. Now, Doctor, farewell. It seems you do not want to come with 
us, do you: You are still busy.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, returning his mysterious smile, ‘I have still some business to 
do on this side.’— And so I shook hands with him and wished them a good 

journey. Goethe stepped forth towards the ferry; he did not open his lips, 
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just as though talking were forbidden to him. Nor did he give me his hand; 
a fleeting, friendly glance and a brief nod as he stepped in were the only signs 
of leave-taking. 

I moved up the gently rising slope of the bank to the first house. There | 
remained standing, and was able to follow their progress across the river. 
Then it struck me that the rest of the passengers had all kinds of bundles and 
luggage, whereas these my noble friends had no luggage whatsoever 
and seemed to be beyond any bodily needs. I gazed after them as long 
as I could. I was not sorry that they were going, any more than I had noticed 
any marked signs of profound emotion on their part: it was all as though 
it had to be, just like this. The ferry moved towards the south-east where 
flat meadows and grass-land, alternating with inviting groves and woods, 
extended interminably. Of buildings nearby and spires in the distance there 
was no trace and I concluded that this was a land not inhabited by men. 
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PAULA VON PRERADOVIC — AN INTRODUCTION 
BY G. C. SCHOOLFIELD 


Tue literate Austrian feels a certain resentment against the poetess Paula von 
Preradovié (1887-1951), who composed the words of the present “Bundes- 
hymne’. The resentment results perhaps from an attachment to the “Gott 
erhalte’, perhaps from the comparison which the citizen must make between 
the sometimes too optimistic words of the new anthem and the country’s 
difficulties. (Austria is called ‘Land der Hammer, zukunftsreich’, II, 35.*) 
Apart from this patriotic connection the Austrian probably knows little of 
the works of Preradovi¢, entitled the nation’s greatest lyricist since the passing 
of Heinrich Suso Waldeck and Josef Weinheber.* Even in those circles 
where she might be expected to find a sympathetic hearing, among the 
numerous readers who, having spent their youth in the southern or eastern 
marches of the Empire, are therefore devotees of the ever popular ‘Alt- 
Oesterreich’ literature, she has remained a shadowy figure; it is likely that 
her picture of that now vanished civilization is too unsentimental for their 
tastes. 

Preradovic’s point of view, when she writes of the Empire, is essentially 
that of the South Slav faithful to Austria, not of the Austrian of German 
stock. Although she never mastered Serbo-Croatian, she was proud of the 
reputation of her grandfather, Petar von Preradovi¢é (1818-1872), a general 
in the imperial army and the most important member of the romanticizing 
‘Illyrian’ movement in Croatian poetry. Not only are two poems (1913) 
addressed to him; he is also the hero of the novel, Pave und Pero (1940), 
based upon the correspondence between Preradovié (Pero) and his first wife 
(Pave), the daughter of an Italian patrician family from Zara. The two 
novellas do not concern Austria; Kénigslegende is a tale of eleventh-century 
Dalmatia, Die Versuchung des Columba is centred around a personage almost as 
remote to the Austrian audience as Slavatz of the Narenta. Of Preradovic’s 
landscape poems the majority depict the Istrian and Dalmatian coast, her 
ballads are imitations of the Serbo-Croatian folk epic. She has devoted 
one of her lyric cycles, Die Engel der Toten, to the mausoleum done at Cavtat 
by the sculptor Ivan MeStrovi¢, whose works have also provided the in- 
spiration for several individual lyrics. 

However Paula von Preradovié was not a traitress to the Austrian camp. 
Her native language was German, she spent her mature life in Vienna, the 
most obvious influences in her development are from German poetry. A 
splendid exposition of the benefits of the Austrian Empire is uttered by 
Toni, Pave’s brother and the fellow officer of Pero. He has sacrificed his love 
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for a Milanese beauty to his imperial loyalties, despite the fact that he is by 
blood and language an Italian. ‘Jahrhundertelang hat die dsterreichische 
Idee die Volker des mittleren, siidlichen und dstlichen Europa zusammenge- 
fasst und geftihrt; die Idee namlich eines Reiches, in dem viele Volker, die 
sonst in Zwist und Armut und Schutzlosigkeit nebeneinander wohnen 
wiirden, gesichert beisammen leben kénnen’ (p. 219). Indeed one suspects 
that Preradovic’s enthusiasm for the Empire condemns her to a kind of 
provincialism; she has little to say about Europe outside that triangle which 
has Vienna, Venice, and Ragusa at its apices. Exceptions are Columba’s 
island and isolated poems on England (‘Hampshire’, III, 91) and Sweden 
(‘Brief nach Haus’, I, 19). The foreigner appears in Preradovi¢ as the 
wealthy tourist, and a recurrent motif in her verse is her xenophobia, sur- 
prising in a writer whose concept of the Empire is founded on tolerance.* 
The dislike of the foreign is not untainted by envy; the ‘Elegie von der 
Ferne’, in praise of the quiet life, contains the lines: 


Hinter den spiegelnden Scheiben der federnden Speisewagen 


Sitzen, die schauen gedurft, was dir auf immer versagt. 
II, 110 


The argument for happiness in limitation is rarely unaccompanied by a dis- 
like of the ‘city’ and of a vaguely defined modernity; and Preradovi¢ makes 
the traditional attacks upon these bugbears, attacks distinguished by the 
energy with which they are directed against a single feature of the whole 
phenomenon, a housing development in Pola, a street lamp, ‘Film und Fuss- 
ball’ (I, 73), “Kalenderschwatz und Kriminalroman’ (the passions of a gusla- 
player’s grandson, I, 80) and even the faces, “Tieresfratzen’, of city dwellers 
(II, 70). 

Luckily Preradovic’s charges are made with such vividness that amusement 
rather than annoyance results; her bad habits, exaggeration and a heaping of 
detail, make her work more charming and peculiarly her own. It is im- 
possible to agree with Mell that she outgrew her tendency to over-emphasis. 
The most noticeable characteristic of the later poems is a catalogue technique 
quite in keeping with seventeenth-century tradition. Preradovic is particu- 
larly fond, in an effort to build a sinister mood, of listing animals notorious 
for their unpleasant habits. “Das verratene Haus’ has a menagerie (III, 78): 


... das Kauzchen pfeift, 
Die Ratte raschelt, die Viper schweift, 
Der Wurm pocht schneller und dreister. 


Such trappings can be strikingly effective; the “Allerseelen-Wechselgesang’ 
achieves its success entirely through the poetess’s talent for examining the 


horrible. The dead address the living in chorus: 
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Tote nicht nennt uns, ihr Tauben und Blinden, 
Bresthafte heisst uns, von Schwiren bedeckt. 
Aussatzig schimpft uns im Grind unsrer Siinden, 
Schwarz von der Pest unsrer Liiste gefleckt. 

III, 34 


The advantages of the baroque style for a lyricist like Preradovié should not 
be overlooked. Limited in range, thinking not in the abstract but by means 
of the image, she falls easily into the pattern of variations upon a theme that 
never changes; her subjects are few, the coastal and Alpine landscapes, the 
wretchedness of metropolitan life, her family, her very orthodox Roman 
Catholic faith and her equally conventional literary tenets (careful collection 
and long ripening, see ‘Die Schatzgriber’, III, 104), and finally the second 
World War. 

The poems on the Nazi régime and the bombardment and fall of Vienna 
represent as it were a photo-album in verse. In the cycles Ritter, Tod und 
Teufel and Wiener Reimchronik Preradovié beholds every type of suffering 
and reproduces it in picture after picture. Her beliefs are clearly so simple 
that she does not attempt to explain political happenings or to condemn 
some factions while excusing others. The German occupation of Austria 
first of all corrupted, then caused endless pain, culminating in the spring days 
of 1945. The Devil says: 


Mein Dunstkreis schwangert mit den schwersten Giften 
Die Atemluft der Ahnungslosen. III, 60 


Preradovi¢ concentrates her attention upon the victims and pays special heed 
to their physical misery, from which she sensibly concludes their moral 
collapse will proceed. Asa mother with sons in the army she thinks as much 
about the troops’ sanitary conditions as the danger to which they are exposed: 


Umlauert von Kosaken, schwach von Ruhr, 
Gequialt von Schmutz, geaingstet von Verrohung. 
“Winterlieder einer Mutter, II’, II, 84 


Later, in the Reimchronik, she describes the air and artillery bombardments, 
the burning of St. Stephan’s, and — worst of all — the plight of those who 
survive: 

Eingefallner Mund, gespensterweiss, 

Schauerliche, nackte Schlafenknochen, 

Blicke, leidergeben und gebrochen, 

Hassend, hungrig, miide, fieberheiss. II, 95 


No one would presume to call these lines or their many companions great 
poetry. All the defects of the baroque are present, tiring attention to 
minutiae, repeated exclamations (‘Auswegsloser Jammer’), hyperbole still 
inadequate for the task of describing Austria’s woes; yet the poems are a 
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permanent document of 1938-45. Gryphius’s sonnets on the Thirty Years 
War come to mind; in both cases ‘authentic’ rather than ‘great’ is the proper 
adjective. Preradovi¢ may be moved to a grotesque majesty, again with 
the employment of the bestiary: 


Die Haie der Tiefe sind aufgewacht, 
Auf Jagd geht der Drachen Geschlecht. 
‘Silvesterlied, 1942’, II, 86 


Her talent for the religious lyric can more favourably be observed here than 
in the specifically devotional poems such as “Agnus dei’, ‘Die Kerze’, and 
‘Gratiam agimus tibi’. When she deals with sections of the mass or holy days 
she is often undistinguished, since she does not possess the daring of the 
baroque poets in their approach to the divine. On the congregation’s side 
of the altar rail she is freed of her embarrassment and allows her imagination 
full play. Thus the poems of tyranny and war move and convince the reader 
— and only the most detailed prayers can pretend to encompass the horrors of 
the time. 

The restrained and less original Preradovic is a pupil of Rilke, to whom the 
lyrics contain much homage, explicit and implicit. “Die Stimme’ (1925) 
implies that she has followed the master’s career with a breathless reverence. 
Her brother (Peter von Preradovié the younger, a lyricist in his own right), 
the happy recipient of the Spate Gedichte, is to sit down ‘im Feierkleid’ to 
peruse the volume (III, 14). A biblical solemnity is the goal of ‘Rilke auf 
Muzot im Februar 1922’ (1937): 


Und die Elegien waren; 
Und die Sendung war vollbracht. Ill, 112 


Her own elegies, seven in number, do not have such an empty loftiness of 
tone as the eulogy just quoted. Instead they reveal the reasonable and 
sympathetic woman who wishes to solve the problems of ordinary human 
conduct.‘ As in the case of the war poems the opinions expressed are not in 
the least unusual; the elegies derive their worth from the poignancy of the 
examples adduced to illustrate the value of loneliness, industry, charity, and 
thoroughness, of staying at home and of being in love. The wisdom is 
homely, one remembers the ‘vignettes’: discharged soldiers who dare to lie 
once more on a peaceful slope, the dying man whose life disappears as children 
play around the bedposts, the forgotten poet encircled by icy silence. Verb- 
ally the elegies are compounded of the favourite baroque style, an imagery 
strongly resembling that of the poetic Edda (see the battle passages in the 
‘Alpbacher Elegie’, II, 126-8), and the language of the Duino Elegies. 
A line like “Auszuschreiten die Wege des Leidlands, die ewig geplanten’ 
(‘Elegie vom Mitleid’, II, 103) cannot deny its ancestry. The poetess is care- 
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ful to keep the various Rilkean styles separate, and only occasionally does a 
‘Duino-line’ (“Der reine Gottespfeil des Turms’, ‘Trogir’, I, 76) turn up in 
Die dalmatinischen Sonette (1930-1932), each of which attempts to describe, 
with all possible objectivity, a single feature of the Dalmatian scene. Pre- 
radovi¢ has learned from the Neue Gedichte not only the plastic quality of the 
verse; she has discovered how to get at the heart of the art-work: 


Du stehst gebogen, Bischof, Riese, Mann, 
Wie eine Sehne, die der Pfeil gespannt, 
Und der gereckte Finger deiner Hand 
Tut allen Widersachern Drohung an. 
‘Standbild des Grgur Ninski in Split, I’, I, 81 


The importance of these poems lies not in their originality but in their sub- 
ject and in the thoroughness with which it is treated. A new landscape, 
hitherto little explored except in the Karstlieder of Anna Hilaria von Eckhel 
(as Mell points out) and some of the tales of Robert Michel and Josef Perko- 
nig, has been won for German literature. The lyrics based upon Lower 
Austria (Sankt Pdlten where Preradovi¢ attended school) and Tyrol (Kiihtai) 
seem less satisfactory. Has the taste for lyrics on Austria proper been jaded, 
or does the poetess’s real homeland demand her best efforts: 

In the modern world baroque conceits are less suited to expressions of love 
than of disaster, and Rilke provides insufficient instructions for writing the 
normal type of love lyric. Preradovié depends upon the form and phrases of 
the Volkslied, but often her inclination to devise a remarkable or paradox 
image gets the better of her efforts at simplicity: 


Ich mécht’ auf deinen Weg mich streu’n, 
Damit du weicher schrittest, 
Ich méchte Gottes Manna sein, 
Dass du nicht Hunger littest. 
‘Altmodisches Lied’, I, 39 


The beloved is celebrated as ‘mein Kaiser’ (I, 44), ‘mein trostvoll siisser Tag’ 
(I, 47); the girl is more critical about herself and her ‘Hinde, klein und heiss 
... ungelenk und ungeschickt’ (I, 46). The personal love poems were written 
in the years 1910-1915, and the courage demonstrated by their inclusion in 
the collected works is admirable. The cycle Heloise an Abdlard (1939-42) 
is notable on the contrary for the discreet but precise manner in which the 
last days of Heloise’s passion are discussed. The solution of the problem in 
spiritual love, which one might expect from Preradovi¢, is not essayed; 
Heloise can find solace only in recollections of the physical relationship. 
The poetess feels at ease behind the historical mask, and the few extravagances 
of the language (“Da du mich liebtest, ward das Weltall brennend’, I, 56) are 
excused by the topic. 
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Preradovié is not at her best with lovers; her special province could be 
termed that of the all too faithful wife. If a prediction may be permitted: 
her reputation will rest upon the character of Pave. Modern literature is 
crowded with biographical novels; Preradovi¢ has written a vie romancée 
deserving to be judged as a full-fledged creative work. The hero’s obscurity 
is no handicap; the authoress is released from any compulsion to ‘interpret’ 
the familiar episode in the artist’s life. This independence is not misused; the 
work is more accurate than many novels of its type. Poems are quoted 
(with moderation) and publications mentioned; the hero’s ‘famous friends’ 
(such as the folklorist Vuk Karadzic), are introduced briefly to elucidate 
Pero’s role in the Croatian literary renaissance. The poet himself is offstage 
throughout the climax of the novel, although his presence is not forgotten. 
Posted in Vienna, Pero discovers that his wife is suffering from a respiratory 
disease; he sends her and their three children to relatives in Venezia Giulia. 
During the visit Cotia, the second of the daughters and her father’s pet, falls 
ill and dies. Convinced that her carelessness is to blame and afraid of some- 
how harming her husband with the news, unwilling to believe that the child 
is dead, Pave continues to pretend in her letters that nothing has happened. 
At last she drowns herself. The causes of her suicide have been stated too 
simply: the net of suggestions and occurrences which brings about her death 
composes the body of the novel; it is designed with a subtlety uncommon in 
the forthright Preradovi¢, but presented, here as in the lyrics, through the 
picture, not reflection or discussion. The section of the book describing the 
railway journey from Vienna to Italy should serve as a model for the 
historical novelist. Preradovi¢ is never forgetful of the picturesque features 
of train travel in the 1850s; however, scenery and discomforts are also 
intended to increase Pave’s terror at the Styrian peasants in her compartment 
(she thinks they have been to a funeral) and her fear of temptation by Loren- 
zoni, an effeminate tenor. The ‘peacock Lorenzon1’,, like the village poet she 
meets on the way to the river, are cheap imitations of her husband, of whom 
on the other hand she thinks herself unworthy. Her senseless sacrifice angers 
and saddens Pero, but the novel’s penultimate chapter hints that he is glad to 
be free again. The loss that he has suffered may become a new and vital 
inspiration for his work. 

The faintly cynical conclusion of Pave und Pero is spoiled by the addition 
of a coda, a prose-poem which allows Pero to take comfort in his God and 
his muse. The same tactic of salvaging the unpleasant or hopeless situation by 
a relatively serene close is found in the long tale, Konigslegende. King Slavatz 
is captured and brought to an island in the Adriatic where he spends the 
remainder of his days, supplanted on the throne by a prince possessing more 
rightful claims. He has an affair with his guard’s daughter and upon learning 
of his wife’s death marries the girl. The ceremony is carried out by the Latin 
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rite, of which Slavatz has earlier been the implacable foe. His second family 
never learns of his royal past. The publishers of the novella have compared it 
stylistically with Stifter’s Witiko, and Slavatz and the ‘right Wladislaw’ like- 
wise resemble each nother; but the transformation of poor Slavatz occurs 
after he has been irretrievably lost, whereas Wladislaw retains power by his 
growing understanding of the ‘good’. At the story's conclusion the king, 
learning that his homeland has fallen under Hungarian rule, is anxious about 
its welfare. Then he realizes that a plain man of God should not be con- 
cerned with affairs of state. The sudden appearance of faith is no more con- 
vincing in the monarch’s case than the poet’s. The religion of Columba, in 
the second tale of Preradovi¢, of course has a truer ring, but the saint is none 
the less a volunteer Slavatz; the will of God which compels him to dwell on 
an island comes from within, not without. Both Columba and Slavatz are 
purified; the initiation of Slavatz has its counterpart in the briefer test of the 
holy man. The saint is tempted by Moira, a pagan girl and once his promised 
bride, to return to her and to his people. She repents and perishes while 
fasting on an even smaller island than Iona; the missionary, having spurned 
nationalism and the marriage bed, sets out to convert the Picts. Columba’s 
active life, in pursuance of the noblest cause, ensues when he has completely 
rid himself of his human failings; Slavatz, a less apt student, must be content 
with passivity, a fisherman’s life and death. Is this the advice of the poetess- 
laureate to the contemporary Austrian, that he should give himself up to 
Heaven’s care and seek his triumphs in the realm of the spirit? And would it 
unnecessarily complicate a lucid writer to detect an echo of Austria’s present 
position in the island-theme of the last works: 

The younger Preradovic was the German-language lyricist of the South 
Slavs. In the post-war era she became the semi-official spokeswoman of a 
nation in a hopeless but endurable situation. Between these two periods of 
illusion, memories of a ‘lost homeland’ and visions of an Austria spiritually 
strong, in a time coinciding ironically and explainably with the existence of 
the ‘Ostmark’, Preradovié did her most honest work. Pave comes to the end 
of self-deception and takes her life, the Viennese must face the invading army. 
Perhaps Preradovi¢ should have investigated the cruel truth more often. But 
the Austrian, as Hofmannsthal says, “bleibt lieber im Unklaren’. 


NotTES 


1 The collected poems of Paula von Preradovic have appeared in three volumes, Verlorene Heimat (1), 
1951, Schicksalsland (11), 1952, and Gott und das Herz (Ill), 1952, Oesterreichische Verlagsanstalt, Inns- 
bruck, under the editorship of Ernst Molden, he poetess’s husband, ‘auf Grund der noch von ihr selbst 
vorgenommenen Planung und Reihung’. In the text, the volumes are referred to as I, II, and III respect- 
ively. Kénigslegende (1950) is published by the same house; Pave und Pero (1940, 1947) and Die Versuchung 
des Columba (1951) are published by Otto Miiller Verlag, Salzburg. A fragment, ‘Die griine Kugel’, of a 
planned autobiographical novel is included in the anthology of J. F. Fuchs, Der innere Jubel (Herder & Co., 
Freiburg i.B., 1941), pp. 128-38. 
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, Jahresbericht des technologischen Gewerbemuseums (Wien, 1948- 
x Mell, ‘Paula von Preradovic’, Wort und Wahrheit, VI, 6 
‘Paula von Preradovic, Die Zeit im Buch, Il, 1/2 (January- 


2 Gustav Zorn, ‘Paula von Preradovic’ 
1949), p. 21. Other important essays are by Ma 
(June, 1951), pp. 477-9 and Margarethe Schmid, 


February, 1948), pp. 21-6. 

3 The four sonnets, Bildnis der Maria Ward (Il, 16-1 9), of course do not treat the mother (1585-1645) of 
the order of Saint Clara (the forerunner of the “Institut der englischen Fraulein’) as an Englishwoman but 
as a religious phenomenon: ‘Heimisch niemals, niemals ausgeruht,/Unbehauste Frau im Pilgerhut’ (p. 18). 

4 The ‘Alpbacher Elegie’ has been printed as a part of the manifesto of the group, ‘Europiisches Forum 
Alpbach’, in which the poetess was actively interested before her death. Cf. Paula von Preradovic-Otto 
Molden, Alpbach (Wien-Linz-Miinchen, 1952), pp. 11-15, and Felix Braun, ‘Gedenkrede auf Paula von 


Preradovié in Alpbach’, Das musische Land (Innsbruck, 19$2), pp- 223-8. 
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BERNT VON HEISELER’S VERSOHNUNG 
BY A. CLOss 


THE name of von Heiseler has already become famous through the German- 
Russian writer Henry von Heiseler* (1928) who is known as the translator of 
Pushkin, Tolstoy, Browning, Yeats, etc. and above all as a contributor to 
George’s Blatter fiir die Kunst. His son is Bernt von Heiseler (born in Brannen- 
burg am Inn on June 14th, 1907) whose first public success was the story 
Apollonia, reprinted later in Reclam. His reputation as a creative writer be- 
came even more widely known through the Swiss journal Corona which he 
helped to edit from 1943. He is also the author of plays: amongst them the 
Hohenstaufen-Trilogie (1945) and Der Bogen des Philoktet (1947), of essays in 
criticism and, above all, of the novel Verséhnung which has established his 
fame beyond doubt as one of the chief writers of present-day Germany. 

Versohnung (Bertelsmann Verlag, Giitersloh 1953) is not only an out- 
standing work of art but one of the most significant documents of the time, 
mirrored in the destiny of three generations of the Degener family. A vast 
panorama is unrolled in the course of the story: the near fulfilment of the 
Barbarossa yearning for the Imperial millenium, a sudden outbreak of 
violence, an equally sudden collapse of ancient and treasured values, followed 
by an epoch of fear, hatred and sacrifice. The most recent past springs to mind 
in all its terrifying immediateness. The R6hm-Putsch, the assassination of 
Dolfuss, Hindenburg’s death, Neville Chamberlain’s frustrated efforts for 
peace, the Narvik expedition, the mysterious death of Generaloberst Fritsch, 
Dunkirk, Rudolf Hess’s hazardous flight to England, Hitler’s Russian cam- 
paign, Field-Marshal Paulus’s heroic stand in Stalingrad who according to 
Hitler ‘gave in on the threshhold of immortality’, the allied insistence on 
‘unconditional surrender’, Count Stauffenberg’s unsuccessful attempt on the 
Fiihrer’s life, Germany's downfall and the victors’ revenge ... all that is 
presented in Reconciliation as personal and universal fate. 

In contrast to the two ‘generation’ novels of Galsworthy and Thomas 
Mann, The Forsyte Saga and Buddenbrooks, von Heiseler’s Versohnung is, as the 
title itself suggests, built up on purely ethical and religious foundations. The 
author is concerned with the problem of existence, he creates out of his own 
experience, for he lived, a German writer, amongst the Germans, in his 
country’s darkest hour. He describes how exulting expectation gradually 
weakens at the growing awareness of the impossibility of any solution. He 
embellishes nothing, but neither does he condemn out of hand. The present- 
ation of the question of ‘guilt’ is singularly noble and honest. It is also a 
tribute to the author’s delicate, artistic feeling that in this 880-page novel he 
does not once lose his grip on his characters. 
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It is in the Christmas sermon of Georg Degener, the parson, that the author 
reveals his own innermost thoughts and feelings. “We have no right to the 
kind and gentle message of Christmas unless we first contemplate without 
bias the evil in our own life. Man’s very existence means to live in misery. . . 
driven through his own guilt from his true home, which is with God.’ Not 
just the one or the other of us is guilty; we are all guilty. But we are also 
under God's protection. Thus ‘Verséhnung’ is an indictment, but 
consolation too. In his volume of poems, Spiegel im dunklen Wort, von 
Heiseler expresses something very similar; the holy Earth lives by the suffer- 
ings of her children: 


Denn unser Leiden regt den Grund der Welt, 
Der sonst erstorben ruhte, und es miissen 
Die untern Quellen hinauf. So will es Gott, 
Dass eins das andre wecke... 


For the words of Saint John are offered as a motto to the novel: ‘And he is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world.’ The picture of the crucified Messiah in the hall at Griin- 
schwaig, the house of Degener’s grandparents, remains for Hanna and every- 
one a symbol of the intensity of that propitiation. Yet the author is an artist 
(not a preacher) and he creates the symbolic meaning with delicate tenderness: 
‘He hung there, almost unnoticed, in mysterious semi-darkness, and one might 
easily pass by without seeing Him. But He was there, and from Him Hanna 
returned to men, inwardly free and calm.’ In that conversation between 
Jacob and Delia concerning their child, held at night and overshadowed by 
anxiety it is the poet himself who is speaking when he makes Delia say: “You 
must realize that this child’s life is not our own property, not ours nor even 
the child’s. No life in this world is its own, not even that of our people, of 
which you so bitterly complain.’ 

A ‘Reconciliation’ which does not mean either complacency or callousness 
but arises from deep faith and love: this is the poet’s message. “Reconciliation 
is possible. It happens every day . . . It is the earthly symbol of God's love.’ 
It is out of such ce rtainty concerning Divine justice that Delia confesses to her 
Polish hosts: ‘It is only just that every deed should reap its reward.’ Might or 
Right: Which shall prevail: The real enemy is neither German nor Pole, 
but he who uses force against his neigbour, for thereby he sins against himself 
and harms the cause of his own people. The author’ $ uncompromising and 
repeated indictment of ‘racial- biological nonsense’ and of the persecution of 
the Jews bears eloquent testimony to his moral integrity. He honestly 
eschews every aspect of fanaticism and herd-instinct whilst seeking for the 
reasons which led to the emergence of the German dictatorship. 

Thus does the author merge the fate of his characters in a unique pattern of 
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light and shade. He knows that pain must be involved in the doings of man- 
kind. In this vein Cordelia (the name is surely symbolic) writes to Ninette 
from Rome: “To be drawn into the whole, into life . . . is the all important 
thing. We must not exist for ourselves, neither are we able to.” Human 
happiness is not attained by chance, but through the concord of hearts. Seen 
from such a viewpoint our passions and troubles seem no more than the 
play of shadows and no less comical than that of Pyramus and Thisbe with 
the wall and moon. It is of highly artistic and symbolic significance that 
von Heiseler begins his novel with the play performed by the grandchildren 
in the Degeners’ home. Illusion and reality, happiness and mourning mingle 
together and point to future destinies. 


NOTE 


1 Cf. André von Gronicka, Henry von Heiseler: a Russo-German Writer, New York, 1944. 








DER GRASAFF? IST ER WEG: A NOTE TO FAUST 3251 


BY MARIANNE WINDER 


Tue word Grasteufel (German Life and Letters, V1, p. 295, 1. 21) is, etymologi- 
cally and semantically, connected by some dictionaries, like that of Weigand 
and of Heyse, with Grasaff as used in Faust I, 3521 where Mephistopheles 
teases Faust about Gretchen: “Der Grasaff ! Ist er weg?’ Goethe uses the same 
word in his letter of September 28th, 1779, to Frau von Stein: ‘Ich ging zu 
Lili und fand den schénen Grasaffen mit einer Puppe von sieben Wochen 
spiclen . . . Da ich denn zu meinem ergézzen fand dass die gute Creatur 
recht gliicklich verheurathet ist.’ 

Fr. S. Hiigel, Der Wiener Dialekt, Lexikon der Wiener V olkssprache (Idioticon 
Viennense), of 1783, has the entry: ‘Grasteufel, lebhafte Person’, but does not 
list Grasaff. Staub-Tobler, Schweizerisches Idioticon 1,100 explains Grasaff as 
‘einfaltiger Mensch, besonders als ernste oder scherzhafte Schelte ftir ; junge 
Leute, naseweise oder drollige Kinder, vorwitzige Madchen’. Mephisto- 
pheles naturally uses an ironical, slightly derogatory term, and in Goethe's 
letter the choice of word may be determined by the wish to indicate to Frau 
von Stein that his feelings were no longer engaged in that direction, hence 
also the patronizing “die gute Creatur’. (The same letter recounts a visit to 
Friederike Brion of whom Frau von Stein obviously had not heard before, 
on the day preceding that of the visit to Lili.) The usage of the word does not 
seem to belong particularly to Frankfurt. It appears in Swabian and Swiss 
dictionaries and seems to be a primarily South German word. In Viennese it 
is found in Hofmannsthal’s Rosenkavalier (ed. Steiner 1947, Lustspiele I) on 
p. 300: ‘— ein Grasaff, appetitlich, keine ftinfzehn Jahr!’ and on p. 313: 
‘Geben mir Euer Gnaden den Grasaff da zu meiner kiinftgen Frau Gemahlin 
Bedienung’, referring to the young nobleman disguised as a lady’s maid. 


This is probably vernacular rather than a literary borrowing, since Grasaff 


is used in modern Viennese for children asking awkward questions.? 

The etymology seems to be the same as that of Grasteufel, i.e. derived from 
Middle High German grazen “To chase about, be impetuous’, though Erich 
Schmidt in his note to the passage in the Jubilaumsausgabe denies this without 
giving a reason. The aff may well be due, as the Schweizerisches Idiotikon 
1,100 suggests, to the tendency to imitate the adults observed in such children. 
When MHG grazen was no longer understood contamination with Gras 
must have set in in the minds of people who then, like the Schw. Id., associ- 
ated ‘grass’ with ‘green’ and ‘green’ with ‘unripe’, so that the meaning “young, 
innocent’ became more important than that of ‘impetuous, exuberant’. 

NOTE 


1 Note Thomas Mann’s deliberate use of the expression in Der Erwahlte— See this number of 
German Life and Letters, p. 238. 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Herder anniversary celebrated in Weimar 


Dr. Kurt Horn, of Erfurt, has kindly sent the following account of the 
Herder celebrations in Weimar from December 16th to 18th last, together 
with a poem composed for and recited on the occasion by a great-great- 


granddaughter of Herder: 


For three days quiet and peaceful Weimar was under the spell of one 
of her immortals when the rsoth anniversary of Johann Gottfried v. 
Herder’s death (+ 18.12.1803) was celebrated. At the station placards of 
welcome greeted the hundreds of visitors who had come from East and 
West Germany and from abroad to pay homage to Herder’s genius. 
Scholars, representatives of the government, lovers of literature, students 
male and female together with ten descendants of Herder had an oppor- 
tunity of taking part in this splendidly organized congress and of seeing 
the sights of Weimar. 

The day of commemoration was preceded by two days of speeches 
and discussions. In view of Herder’s universality it was impossible to 
deal with all aspects of his literary work. “Herder’s importance for the 
history of philosophy’ was the subject of an enlightened and learned 
lecture by Dr. Wolfgang Harich (Humboldt University, Berlin). Ac- 
cording to him it is due to the seeming incoherence of Herder’s philo- 
sophic utterances that his influence on the idealistic philosophy of the 
nineteenth century has been unduly underrated, especially by the 
‘Neukantianer’. In reality Herder laid its foundations, just as he became 
the father of modern historical research and of the idea of nationalism. 
Through him Hume, d'Alembert and Diderot influenced the ‘Aufkla- 
rung’ in Germany. 

In the following discussion Professor Giinther Jacoby (Greifswald) 
replied with a spirited speech by which a dramatic climax was reached. 
The discussion between these two scholars, in which Jacoby elucidated 
Herder’s indebtedness to Leibniz and Rousseau and his influence on 
German Romanticism proved very fruitful. Jacoby’s proposal that a 
revised edition of Bernhard Suphan’s critical edition of Herder’s works 
and a collection of the letters of Herder and Caroline Herder ought to 
be published was approved by the managing committee presided over 

by Alexander Abusch. Either a revised and supplemented edition of R. 
Haym’s biography of Herder or a new book on his life and work was 
felt to be needed. 

Dr. Wilhelm Dobbeck (Weimar) maintained that often too harmon- 
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ious a portrait of Herder’s personality has been drawn. In fact his 
development and his complicated mentality were full of tensions; 
harmony with him was an aim only in the sense of a ‘coincidentia 
oppositorum’. Dr. Dobbek also dealt with “Herder as teacher’ in a 
school entertainment at which Liszt’s settings of choruses from the 
drama Der entfesselte Prometheus were performed. 

An appreciation of Herder as investigator of folk-song and popular 
music was given by Professor Giinther Kraft (High School for Music, 
Weimar), who also arranged an interesting and extensive exhibition of 
‘Volkslieder’, containing many old documents and rarities. 

The poetess Gerda von Below, Herder’s great-great-granddaughter, 
after introducing to the audience the numerous descendants of Herder’ 
who were actually present, recited the following deeply-felt poem 
which she had composed in honour of her great ancestor: 


Johann Gottfried Herder 
(zum 150 Todestag) 


Der Geheimnisse Geheimstes ist das Leben, 

Dunkel aller Ursprung — auch der Zeit, 

Auch des Sternenraums, der ihr Gestalt gegeben, 
Dem Geschépf und Ding das lichtgewobene Kleid. 


Auch verborgen ist — drum schweige hier die Frage — 
Was den Sterblichen zum Genius macht... 

Fernher wie aus Mythe oder Sage 

Stiirzt sein Feuer in die Erdennacht. — 


Geist vom Geist, ein Rufer, der uns mahne, 
Briiderlich und wahrhaft Mensch zu sein: 
So erhebt unsterblich sich der Ahne, 

Und sein Bild griisst liebevoll herein. 


Oh, er wusste — ftihlte — tiberzeugte — 

Aber nicht den nichsten Menschen nur, 

Nein, die Menschheit, die vom Stamm entzweigte, 
Fiihrte Herder auf die Quellenspur. 


Also, dass Nationen sich erkannten, 
Ihrer Wurzeln wieder eingedenk — 
Menschen, die Natur — und Geistverwandten 
Leben — ist des Geistes Urgeschenk. 
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Mag der Volker Stamm sich weit verzweigen, 
Sollte er sich drum doch nie entzwei'n! 
Jedem Volke sei gewahrt sein Eigen — 
Und doch sollten Alle — Briider sein. 
Gerda v. Below 
(Herders Ururenkelin) 


The population of Weimar attended two solemn memorial services in the 
restored “Herder Church’, which was severely damaged in the last war, and 
witnessed the laying of numerous wreaths on Herder’s tomb in the church 
and at his monument. 

In his commemoration speech delivered in the Palace Minister Dr. Paul 
Wandel praised Herder as the great humanist whose progressive ideas are not 
dead but continue to influence our times and our endeavours. 


Immanuel Kant; 150th anniversary of his death 

On February 12th, 1804, not two months after the death of Herder, 
Immanuel Kant died at Kénigsberg at the age of eighty. The anniversary 
has been marked up and down Germany by commemorations of one kind 
or another. I heard an interestingly appreciative public lecture on ‘Kants 
bleibende Bedeutung’ given at Munich University by Professor Aloys 
Wenzl, who is a Catholic. 

Weare right in regarding Kant, together perhaps with Plato and Descartes, 
as one of the not merely important, but epoch-making influences in western 
philosophy. But his own thought has been rendered difficult to view as a 
whole owing to having been subjected to so much eclectic quarrying. 
Empiricists and positivists have hailed the first Kritik, or parts of it, and soft- 
pedalled the others. Idealists have done the opposite. Christian thinkers 
have tended to linger over the postulates of the Kritik der praktischen Vernunft 
and to avert their eyes from other more inconvenient places. But it is surely 
important to try to see his philosophy as a unity; and not to forget that in 
setting limits to knowledge he did so ‘um zum Glauben Platz zu bekommen’ 
(K. d. r. V., B xxx) and that he himself viewed the teachings of the Kritik der 
Urteilskraft as a central link between those of the other two. 


Eckermann centenary. Proposed monument — 

We hear through the Town Clerk’s office of Winsen-an-der-Luhe, 
Eckermann’s birthplace, that the little town plans this year to erect a monu- 
ment to him to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of his death (on 
December 3rd, 1854, at Weimar). Various branches of the Goethe Gesell- 
schaft have been approached for contributions to the scheme, and the 
response has been favourable. The town authorities hope to enlist similar 
interest and support outside Germany. 
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German Youth Movements. A recent booklet 

The development of youth movements in Germany is not easy for an out- 
sider to follow, owing partly to the extent to which various groups and 
phases reflect and take their character from contemporary political and social 
conditions, partly to the somewhat abstract way in which ideals and aims 
have often been formulated. The exact distinctions between the ideals of 
die Freideutsche Jugend and die Jungdeutschen, for instance, or the flavour that 
the term “Bund’ had for the Biindische Jugend are matters more esoteric than 
distinctions between the aims of English youth movements. No less difficult 
is it to trace and follow the formative influences at work within the historical 
development as a whole, to find what, if anything, one group had in com- 
mon with another. 

A little book has recently been published, part of a larger work in prepar- 
ation by the author, which will give help here: Karl O. Paetel; Das Bild vom 
Menschen in der deutschen Jugendfiihrung (Voggenreiter Verlag, Bad Godes- 
berg, 1954). The author, described as a “conservative socialist’ (p. 60) who 
has been living in the United States since he had to leave Germany in 1935, 
had extensive experience of German youth groups and worked with Ernst 
Jiinger on his periodical Die Kommenden. As the title implies, the booklet 
seeks not to recount the mere historical facts of each movement but to por- 
tray and contrast the human types and ideals aimed at in the various cases. 
It is a succinct, often illuminating little survey. 

It is the author’s view that before Hitler took power the influence of the 
state on German youth groups was negligible — ‘sie war gleich Null, sowohl 
im Kaiserreich wie auch in der Weimarer Republik’ (p. 8). Yet it becomes 
clear that at the private, voluntary level there was much unconscious anti- 
cipation. The Hitler-Jugend in its early stages had, for example, much in 
common with the Biindische Jugend. The notion of ‘Bund’ as understood by 
the latter the author defines as ‘die sikularisierte Form eines religidsen 
Ordens’ (p. 29) — a corporative ideal that went far beyond the more individ- 
ualistic aims of the Wandervégel or the Freideutsche Jugend. In this notion of 
‘Bund’, and in the nature of the loyalty of individual members to it, we find 
already (admittedly within private élite groups) the quasi-religious, semi- 
mystical element later to be exploited on a nation-wide scale and in forms 
that the Biindische Jugend would certainly have rejected. 

JOHN BOURKE 


18.4.54 


NOTE 


1 Amongst them is the present Governor of Hong Kong, Sir Alexander Grantham, the son of 
Herder’s great-granddaughter, the English writer Mrs. Alexandra Grantham. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


BY VARIOUS HANDS 


Josef Weinheber: Samtliche Werke. Band 1: Gedichte. Erster Teil. 670 pp. Band 3: 


Romane. 912 pp. Ed. Josef Nadler and Hedwig Weinheber. Munich: Otto 
Miiller Verlag. 1953. 


Today the claim is made for Josef Weinheber that he is one of the very greatest 
of German lyric poets and that certainly, by reason of his mastery of elegiac 
forms, he ranks as at least the equal of Hélderlin. In Austria he is glorified as a 
matter of official policy, but the new poetry is more influenced by non- 
Catholic poets, Rilke still, and even Gottfried Benn. This great undertaking 
of the Sdmtliche Werke, in which Josef Nadler has been helped by the poet’s 
widow, together with Nadler’s Josef Weinheber: Geschichte seines Lebens und 
seiner Dichtung (1952), now opens the way to a balanced judgment. Vol. 1 
contains all the lyric verse before the really decisive volume Adel und Untergang 
(1934) and vol. 3 rescues the three legendary novels from limbo. Vol. 2 
with all the verse published after 1934 was announced for this spring, vol. 4 
with the minor prose will follow in the autumn, and the series will be com- 
pleted later by the Briefe. The third of the novels, Gold ausser Kurs, has never 
previously appeared in print, while the second, Nachwuchs, ran its course 
(1927) in a Viennese monthly and the first, Das Waisenhaus, was published in 
1924 after being serialized in the Viennese Die Arbeiterzeitung. These ‘novels’ 
— their build-up is rudimentary — are literally and minutely autobiographical; 
so much so that in Gold ausser Kurs poems by Weinheber are credited to the 
‘hero’, who is pictured as such (‘heldisch’ is a favourite term in the prose and 
verse), though he cuts a sorry figure from his schooldays at the orphanage to 
his mature experiences of pub-crawling and whore-mongering which form 
the staple. The great mass of this early verse is trivial and often so drastic in 
its realism — one poem is on syphilis — that one understands the rejection of 
Adel und Untergang by decent publishers, who could not have read the very 
up-to-date discussion in Gold ausser Kurs — this will have permanent interest — 
on the nature of lyric verse and what new directions it should take. We know 
now that Weinheber in his cult of elegiac forms followed his fellow-country- 
man Georg Trakl rather than Hdlderlin, whom he did not read till 1922. 
Weinheber’s lines of development require a close analysis; the criticism to 
come may very well show that there is consummate mastery of form but not 
the indefinable magic of rhythm which moves us in Trakl’s verse. One is 
inclined to classify Weinheber as imitative and constructive; Nadler himself 
comments: “Weinhebers Kunst ist keine Inspirationsdichtung, sondern eine Fleiss- 
dichtung. But as applied to the finely wrought later verse this amounts to 
praise: poetry of a certain type requires the concentrated artistic perfectioning 
which constitutes Weinheber’s claim to greatness in the historical prospect of 
German verse. And in this early verse of vol. 1 there are masterpieces of form 
and indeed of feeling (e.g. Die Dirne, the reflex of the central action in Nach- 
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wuchs — the ‘hero’ marries a prostitute and reforms himself and her). Any 
final judgment on Weinheber must take some account of his personality and 
his religious experiences. We know from the Life — and the novels confirm 
it — that he was an opportunist; and it is hard to forget that — just in the years 
when he came to the fore — he wrote birthday poems for Hitler. But this is 
set off in the Life by the thrilling story of his resistance (“heldisch’ for once) to 
devotional pressure: he pondered in his last years on Catholic literature with 
philosophical argumentation, with the only result that he received the sacra- 
ments because two priests testified that, though he did not return to the fold, 
he ‘was on the way to it’. Of course there is a fund of ‘religious’ thought in 
his work; and yet the latest anthology of religious verse: Das dunkle Du 
(1953) by Kurt Erich Meurer and Otto Josef Spachtholz does not include a 
single poem of his. That hard freethinker Grillparzer said of himself: ‘Ich 
bin ein katholischer Dichter’; he was, if only because he was soaked with Spanish 
Catholic literature; but is there enough evidence of Weinheber’s rooted 
Catholicity to justify his annexation by the Church? 
(J. BrrHELL) 


Social Criticism in the Early Works of Erich Kastner. By John Winkelman. (The 


University of Missouri Studies. Vol. XXV. No. 4.) Columbia: The Curators 
of the University of Missouri. 1953. 144 pp. $2.50. 


This study consists essentially of a description — at times somewhat over- 
simplified, but nevertheless useful — of the political, economic and social 
conditions obtaining in the Weimar Republic, a description which the author 
parallels with the themes found in Erich Ka4stner’s works. Since these are 
deliberately intended as social satires, such a procedure is certainly apt. But 
even so, Mr. Winkelman seems to have missed the opportunity of examining 
from a proper distance Kastner's literary value. In his opinion, Kastner's 
‘rank of a poet is taken for granted’ (p. 128), and, without a hint of criticism, 
he compares him to Gerhart Hauptmann (p. 81), Thomas Mann (p. 88) and, 
by reason of the poem “Dem Revolutionar Jesus zum Geburtstag’, so sadly 
lacking in taste, to Christ (p. 98)! Here we have a very obvious failure to 
differentiate between standards. For since the author closely relates the social 
scene and Kastner's works, he ought to have seen that these record no more 
than a few strikingly morbid symptoms of the modern age. Kastner’s satire 
is directed against what is merely the appearance of destruction. His attempt 
to construct a new “Weltanschauung’ (p. 130) does not take him beyond 
a shallow rationalism, and his energies are fruitlessly dissipated into a 
void of petit-bourgeois idyllicism. Mr. Winkelman comes near to compre- 
hending this when he writes that Kastner’s proposals are ‘typical of the small 
enterprise school of economic thought’ (p. 76), but he does not actually reach 
this understanding. He follows instead all the devices by which Kastner 
proffers, in his poems, the all too flimsy wares of his morality, and does not 
notice that the naiveté with which Kastner relates low moral conditions to 


poor material standards hardly speaks for the quality of this Moral — which, 
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incidentally, can by no means ‘briefly be called “the Christian ethics” ’ 
(p. 132). Everyone likes modern amenities, but when it is asserted that 
morality increases with the growth of material comforts, then there must be 
something wrong with the morality itself. 

Mr. Winkelman considers and rejects criticisms of Kastner from the right- 
wing standpoint, but, oddly enough, seems to have missed the most vital 
statement yet made about him —an article entitled “Linke Melancholie’ by 
Walter Benjamin in Die Gesellschaft (8 Jg., 1931, I, pp. 181ff). The vital 
point for Benjamin is that Kastner’s “warnings and protests’ do not, contrary 
to Mr. Winkelman’s assertion, reach to the roots of the social problem. Not 
only do all his parodies and satires suffer from a ‘grotesken Unterschatzung 
des Gegners’ (see Benjamin), but they serve above all as camouflage for the 
‘Kleinbiirger’: Kastner belongs to the ‘proletarischen Mimikri des Biirger- 
tums. And so, with all due respect to Mr. Winkelman’s thorough and 
careful collection of material, his ‘conclusion’ (pp. 128-35) has to be dis- 


missed. 
(PETER MICHELSEN) 


Da 


“na 


Verlangen nach der Holle. By Alfred Marnau. Fretz & Wasmuth Verlag. 


It is not easy to arrive at a balanced judgment of this book: the author is a 
poet and a visionary, and his work cannot be assessed on a purely common- 
sense level. 

As a work of art and of the imagination it ranks very high indeed; it moves 
one and transports one— yet it is not possible altogether to ‘suspend 
disbelief’. The language is beautiful — occasionally inspired. 

Clearly the book is intended as an indictment of totalitarianism, but at the 
same time it expounds a mystical and somewhat obscure philosophy of 
regeneration through destruction, which has affinities with Goethe's ‘Stirb 
und werde’. 

As a story per se it fails to convince, for, although the author has chosen a 
modern setting, the sequence of happenings is too dreamlike to fit comfort- 
ably into it. If, on the other hand, the book is regarded as strictly allegorical, 
then these factual aspects obtrude. 

Many, then, will dub this story ‘nonsense’; and yet, it has undoubted 
literary quality of a high order. The work of a Kafka or a Canetti was, when 
it first appeared, no doubt written off as nonsense by more than one self- 
respecting critic. The Austrian author of Das Verlangen nach der Hille (who, 
incidentally, has lived for many years in this country) may not rank as high as 
they, but it would be a foolhardy reviewer, indeed, who dismissed this book 


as of little consequence. 
(Ertc Peters) 


Meister der Komédie von Aristophanes bis G. B. Shaw. By Heinz Kindermann. 
Wien-Miinchen: Donau Verlag. 1952. 297 pp. S 56.50 and 39. 


We have had to wait a long time for a comprehensive survey of European 
comic drama. One cause has been the disproportionate prestige enjoyed by 
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the sister art of Tragedy, but another must be sought in the heavy demands 
which such a task makes upon the critic. He must possess great erudition, 
including a knowledge of classical drama, an intimate acquaintance with the 
‘theatre’ as opposed to an abstract understanding of “drama’, and an ability 
to reduce to intelligible order the infinity of forms in which Comedy mani- 
fests itself. Professor Kindermann possesses this unusual combination of 
qualifications and brings, moreover, to his task the resources of modern 
criticism; he is thus able to apply to Comedy more appropriate criteria than 
were at the disposal of earlier critics. 

He has two principal aims: firstly, using a morphological method, to isolate 
the basic forms of Comedy and allocate the plays discussed to their proper 
categories; secondly, to assess the “Lebensfunktion’ of the major European 
comedies, which involves a clarification of the relation between the creative 
genius of the dramatist and the conditioning force of his environment. In 
the first part of the book —“Grundformen des komischen Theaters’ — the 
method is established and the structural forms of Comedy, as revealed in 
Classical drama, are defined. The problems which every critic of Comedy 
must face, the relationship of Comedy to Tragedy (here seen as one of 
polarity), the nature of comic catharsis, the precise meaning of that clash of 
‘Sein und Schein’ which lies at the root of Comedy, are dealt with in an 
original and compelling fashion. In the second part — ‘Lebensfunktion der 
europadischen Komédie’ —the great comic dramatists of Europe, Greek, 
Latin, German, English, French, Spanish, Italian and Danish, are discussed in 
chronological order, due weight being given both to their original features 
and to their place in the tradition of European comedy. Professor Kinder- 
mann has earned our gratitude by his breadth of outlook and welcome free- 
dom from parochialism; he penetrates deeply into the nature of a complex 
art, but does not lose himself in abstractions and keeps constantly before the 


reader's eye the relationship of Comedy to life. 
(C. P. Maciit) 


Liebe zum deutschen Gedicht. Ein Begleiter fiir alle Freunde der Lyrik. By Wilhelm 


Schneider. Freiburg: Herder. 1952. vilit+-367 pp. DM 13.50. 


Motivgleiche Gedichte. Von Walther von der Vogelweide bis Josef Weinheber. By 


Erich Hock. Am Born der Weltliteratur, A7 (Textband) and A7 L (Lehrer- 
band). Bamberg: Bayerische Verlagsanstalt. 1953. 96 and 80 pp. DM 2.00 
each. 


Deutsche Verse. Gedichte, Reime und Spriiche als Wege zum gesprochenen Deutsch. 


I: Aus der Jugendzeit. Fiir Anfanger. Edited by Karola Geiger. Chicago: De 
Paul University Bookstore. 1951. 179 pp. $2.75. 

The ‘order of merit’ in which, from the number of poems included and 
approved, the authors of the first two works place German lyric poets, is 
instructive: for Professor Schneider, Goethe (5), Meyer and MGrike (3), and 
Hdlderlin (2) head the list; for Dr. Hock, Goethe (10), Meyer and Britting (5), 
Eichendorff, Mérike, Rilke, Trakl and Weinheber (4). It is doubtful whether 
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Dr. Hock’s modern bias (almost half the poems he discusses have appeared 
since 1890!) is aesthetically or pedagogically sound; but the inclusion by both 
writers of a variety of modern poets should interest English readers. Together 
with S. S. Prawer’s recent German Lyric Poetry (London, 1952), the two 
collections of ‘intrinsic’ interpretations illustrate some principles on which 
such books may be assembled, and some audiences for which they may be 
intended. Mr. Prawer, writing for English undergraduates, proceeds chrono- 
logically from Gellert to George. Dr. Hock, in an anthology for German 
sixth-formers with a commentary for their teachers, works by ‘bracketing’: 
he takes two or three poems on similar themes from different periods, and 
gradually decreases the interval between the poems, moving therefore from a 
comparison of Walther and Goethe to one, say, of Liliencron, Trakl and 
Holthusen, or even of two poems by Britting. This method, of course, 
illuminates historical distinctions more sharply than the others. 

Professor Schneider combines the two procedures: his book is divided into 
seven sections by theme, but within these the order is chronological. He too 
ranges primarily between Gellert and the present day. Space might have 
been found for George; but no doubt the exclusion is intentional, since the 
book is addressed to Unberufene: to those who frequent the theatre and read 
novels but not poetry; it aims to develop their own judgment. This audience 
may account for its occasional lapses into moralizing (“Lassen wir uns also 
von den Kiinstlern leiten!’, p. 85) and into large but unfruitful claims (‘Dieses 
Gedicht [Goethe’s Wiederfinden], das erhabenste Liebesgedicht der Welt- 
literatur’, p. 233). It was a neat idea to introduce the reader to poetry by 
means of poems about poetry, but might this not (especially with Wein- 
heber’s An den antiken Vers) confirm his suspicions that poetry is ‘all rather 
esoteric? These points excepted, the book seems likely to do for verse what 
the author’s Ehrfurcht vor dem deutschen Wort has done for prose. Its qualities 
will be appreciated no less by those already converted. English readers, with 
their background of Donne and Shakespeare, may feel surprise that the 
German public is assumed to have no feeling for poetry before Gellert: a long 
interpretation of Es ist alles eitel (Gryphius) takes the form of a dialogue be- 
tween the author and a reader who is initially bewildered, but finally con- 
vinced. This is a rewarding application of the theory of organic aesthetics to 
a poem from an age of decorative form. The interpretation of Das verlassene 
Magdlein, however, seems perfunctory (it is one of the shortest): the suggestion 
that the masculine rhymes are unstressed is hard to accept, and the character- 
istic ironic inversion of the symbolic equation of light with hope is largely 
ignored. 

Dr. Hock’s sub-title is rather misleading: the poem by Walther is the only 
medieval example (and indeed only five other poems earlier than Brockes are 
included: one each by Fleming, Greflinger and Hofmannswaldau, and two 
Volkslieder); and the selection extends twenty years beyond Weinheber to 
include Billinger, Gan, F. G. Jiinger, Eich, Haecker, Stehmann and Hol- 
thusen. In general, the author’s use of the comparative method is free from its 
inherent danger of denigration; but it claims one victim, Keller’s Abendlied, 
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which succumbs to Lynkeus der Tiirmer (a fairer comparison would have been 
with Dammrung senkte sich von oben). Happily, Professor Schneider gives us a 
more sympathetic interpretation. Unlike Mr. Prawer, both critics appreciate 
the Romantics (Heine excepted): the two sensitive interpretations of Der 
Spinnerin Lied show this most vividly. Dr. Hock’s inclusion of so many poems 
means that his comments are more concise, but this is rarely detrimental: 
occasionally, however, he tends to record, rather than interpret, formal 
phenomena. The very reasonable price at which his small paper-bound 
volumes appear is probably responsible for the rather tiring type (of course, 
they are not meant for reading straight through) and for the occasional mis- 
prints. 

But these are minor points in two books which will be widely welcomed 
by students of the German lyric. Both are distinguished by their catholicity 
of selection and interpretation, and Professor Schneider in particular by the 
loving tact of his approach. Each work is provided with a valuable preface 
and a necessary minimum of notes. 

The collection of German verse edited by Professor Geiger is designed ‘to 
provide material in a field which has been neglected in the teaching of 
German — poetry — the rhymed language; and to show how effectively 
poetry can function, as a means for acquiring the spoken language’ (p. 5). 
The material selected ranges from nursery rhymes to poems by writers such 
as Hoffmann von Fallersleben. It would be interesting to know how cis- 
atlantic schoolboys would react to this approach; but with a textbook costing 
nearly a guinea, few English teachers are likely to be able to make the experi- 
ment. 

(Brian A. RowLey) 


Ruhe auf der Flucht. By Lilly Sauter. Innsbruck: Osterreichische Verlagsanstalkt. 


Da 


a 


1951. 198 pp. S 46. | 
Krahennest. By Martina Wied. Vienna: Verlag Herold. 1951. 603 pp. 
S 79.50. 


Lilly Sauter’s tale is set in an Austrian village in the spring of 1945, and shows 
through the eyes of a young woman the first impact of defeat and occupation. 
The scene is away from the violence of the battlefronts, but the difficulties of 
food and housing and the general insecurity are shown as serious enough. 
This background comes to life, though the characters and story are unsub- 
stantial. 

Martina Wied’s Das Krahennest, hovering uncertainly between satirical 
fantasy and earnest realism, discusses at length the theme of betrayal. It 
recounts the experiences of a refugee of half-French, half-Austrian parentage 
as a teacher in an eccentric private boarding-school in war-time England. 
Parallel with this action run the adventures of the heroine’s friends in German- 


occupied France. 
(H. M. Warpson) 
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The Hazard of Modern Poetry. By Erich Heller. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 


Die 


1953. 48 pp. 6s. 

Professor Heller argues that rationalism and romanticism have destroyed the 
last remnants of the old order of values, causing the poetic impulse to seek 
refuge in a ‘little cosmos of inwardness’, and that the kind of poetry which is 
distinctively modern is that which matches the belief that the world and 
existence are justified only as an aesthetic phenomenon. The fact that no 
more than a small minority of notable modern poets have held this belief is 
not, it seems, significant. 

Repelled by what he calls ‘the unending bother of aesthetic philosophy’, 
afraid that we risk idolatry if we value poetry as an art, the author nevertheless 
goes so far as to make the curiously-worded admission that art is at all times 
‘concerned with form’. But to him poetry is, more importantly, ‘the affec- 
tions’ appeal to the affections’. Since his main interest lies in spiritual diagnosis, 
it is not surprising that Professor Heller treats poetry for the most part as 
symptomatic of the age in which it is written. The diagnosis is scarcely novel, 
but it is presented with unusual iridescence of style. “We are the chaos 
inhabiting the tidiest of all worlds’ — this is, indeed, the affections’ appeal to 
the affections. 

(Lir1AN HADDAKIN) 


Kurzgeschichte in Deutschland. By Klaus Doderer. Wiesbaden: Metopen 
Verlag. 1953. 


This Marburg dissertation analyses the nature of the true “Kurzgeschichte’ 
and distinguishes it from the related forms of the ‘Anekdote’, ‘Novelle’, 
‘Skizze’ and ‘Erzahlung’. In a section entitled ‘Die short story und die 
Kurzgeschichte’ the author examines various (exclusively American) defini- 
tions of the English term and finds it covers, loosely, all the German categories 
listed above but is in general most applicable to the ‘Novelle’. He wisely does 
not attempt to distinguish the “Kurzgeschichte’ on the grounds of distinctive 
content, but he makes a convincing case for the separate category on the basis 
of thematic treatment. No doubt some psychological conclusions could be 
drawn from the German anxiety to sub-divide short fiction into as many neat 
packages as possible, compared with Anglo-Saxon satisfaction with one vague 
term. The author makes an interesting survey of the various German forms 
and concludes with a useful historical summary. 
(IpRIs PARRY) 


A Swedish Reader. By P. Brandberg and R. J. McClean. University of London. 


The Athlone Press. 1953. 12s. 6d. 


It is pleasant to have available a Swedish reader, specially designed for the 
needs of an adult English student of the language. In this small volume the 
editors have managed to include twenty-one short stories or extracts from 
stories or other prose work, and the authors represented range from E. G. 
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Geijer (d. 1847) to such contemporary writers as J. Fridegard and E. Johnson. 
Brief literary notes and grammatical explanations (but no vocabulary) have 
been included. The stories offer a useful selection of styles and, though par- 
ticularly intended as reading matter for students who have (to quote the 
preface), ‘mastered the grammar ...and possess a basic vocabulary’, the 
reviewer has already found by experiment that some of the simpler stories can 
very well be used for an elementary class after its first few months of initiation. 
It is a pity, however, that Par Lagerkvist has not been more happily repre- 
sented in this volume. He is, after all, one of the few living Swedish writers 
to be known abroad. 
(B. MorTENSEN) 


Studien iiber sprachékonomische Entwicklungen im Deutschen. By W.H. A. Koen- 


raads. Amsterdam: J. M. Meulenhoff. 1953. xxviii + 191 pp. 


This is a thorough and scholarly study on the part economy and efficiency 
play in the linguistic development of German. The author shows that eco- 
nomy, i.e. simplification in inflexion, in syntax, or in the form of expression, 
sometimes furthers clarity and sometimes impedes the perspicuity of thought. 
The general tendency of German is towards economy. 

This thesis is expounded in two chapters: the one deals with the develop- 
ment from Old High German until 1900, and the other, the most important 
part of the book, from 1900-1950. In this chapter the author compares texts 
of similar length and context and concludes that since 1900 syntax has changed 
very little. But the number of compound nouns and compound adjectives 
has grown considerably. Unfortunately no attention is paid in this book to 
the ever-growing amount of nouns in German during the last fifty years and 
the decrease in the use of verbs. An investigation of this trend might also lead 
to conclusions about the economy and efficiency of German. 

The author enumerates many new word formations which, he asserts, 
‘define elaborate conceptions by the simplest means’. There are interesting 
observations such as the use of “Goethe Mutter’ instead of ‘Goethe’s Mutter’ 
etc. The omission of the letter ‘s’ in the name ‘Goethe’ is a sign of economy. 
But the tendencies of economy and efficiency are not very obvious in a 
sentence like this: ‘Die lassige Verkauferin wurde vom Chef bestandpunktet.’ 
A few other examples may be given to elucidate modern tendencies: “Umspra- 
chung, umvolken, Einfachstschulung, kernwortvermerkte Niederschrift, 
in gleichférmiges Massendenken hineinverschablonen.’ 

The book is written with great clarity but it would have been advantageous 
if greater economy had been used, not only in the historical survey of gram- 
marians who did not discuss the author’s subject but also in the exposition of 
the individual phenomena. 

There are summaries in German, English, and French and a bibliography 
but no index. It is to be hoped that Dr. Koenraads will continue his studies 
and will go on to discuss the style of Modern German. 


(W. SCHWARZ) 
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Franz Grillparzer: Family Strife in Hapsburg. 1940. The Guest-Friend and The 


Argonauts. 1942. Medea. 1941. The Jewess of Toledo and Esther. 1953. 
Sappho. 1953. Translated by Arthur Burkhard. Yarmouth Port, Massa- 
chusetts: The Register Press. $3 a volume. 


Thanks to the enterprise and devotion of Arthur Burkhard and Henry H. 
Stevens, nearly all the principal plays of Grillparzer are now available in 
English translation. In addition to the five volumes under review, the 
Register Press has issued Arthur Burkhard’s version of Ein treuer Diener 
seines Herren and the following translations by Henry H. Stevens: Hero and 
Leander, King Ottocar, His Rise and Fall, ‘Thou shalt not Lie’, Libussa and A 
Dream is Life. 

The magnitude of his task has not prevented Arthur Burkhard from 
maintaining a very high standard throughout his many renderings. He has 
kept exceptionally close to the sense and metre of his texts, as can be seen 
from the following passage, part of Rudolf’s prophetic speech in Act III of 
Bruderzwist: 


I tell you: no barbaric, fabled hordes 

Who razed the splendor of the ancient world 

Hold danger for our times, no foreign foe; 

From our own loins will spring barbarians, 

Who, once the curb is loosed, will seize things great, 

The sciences and arts, the state and church, 

And topple them from their protective heights 

To level them to their own common plane 

Till all are equal, yes, for all are low. (p. 73) 


These lines, like nearly all Mr. Burkhard’s English verse, are clear, accurate 
and readable. In performance, however, they would reveal one rather serious 
fault: the blank verse is regular to a degree quite contrary to the tradition of 
English dramatic verse. Even Grillparzer’s blank verse is more varied than 
Mr. Burkhard’s; and Grillparzer’s is monotonously regular compared with 
that of any English dramatist writing after Marlowe. 

This fault is less pronounced in Mr. Burkhard’s more recent versions. In 


Phaon’s speech — Act I, Scene 3 of Sappho, p. 11 — one receives a pleasant 
shock from the line 


Créni6n’s hand hiirled in the Gfecian séa 
(Ins Griechenmeer Kronions Hand geschleudert) 


which breaks up a long sequence of obedient iambs. Unfortunately Mr. 
Burkhard’s version of the same speech contains one line of only eight 


syllables, 


Are joined with Hellas’ smiling plains 
(Sich an die lebensfrohe Hellas kniipfen), 


a line that is neither metrically nor literally adequate. Nor was there any need 
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to reproduce the occasional iambic hexameters which Grillparzer uses to vary 
his blank verse, as in Phaon’s preceding speech: 


Who dizzily am borne along on fortune’s waves 
(Der auf des Gliickes Wogen taumelnd wird getragen). 


This device was necessitated by the limited resources of German blank verse, 
but in English could be effectively rendered by a variant of the so-called 
pentameter. 

In spite of these strictures, which are not intended to detract from Mr. 
Burkhard’s very considerable achievement, it is to be hoped that his versions 
will be not only read, but performed in England. It is because of this hope 
that the reviewer has raised the question of metre. In view of the prevalent 
aversion to poetic drama, the more varied and flexible the blank verse of a 
play, the better its chance of achieving stage performance. Gone are the days 
when dramatic verse could strut on stilts. Far from proclaiming its superiority 
to prose, it must be humble to the point of self-effacement if it is to get a 


hearing at all. 
(MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 


Georg Biichner und der Dandyismus. By Dr. R. Gunkel. Studia Literaria Rheno- 


Traiectina, ed. H. Sparnaay et W. A. P. Smit. Utrecht. 1953. xii+108 pp. 
f. §.25. 

This is a queer book: we are told that Biichner was an opportunist, a person 
coveting honour and glory who, to satisfy his ambition used everyone and 
everything, his friends (Gutzkow, pp. 17, 42, 91, 96) and even the people: 
‘Wir glauben..., dass unser Dichter damals wahrend seiner politischen 
Aktivitat das Volk als Hilfsmittel zur Erreichung seines eigenen Zieles, Macht 
und Ansehen, hat benutzen wollen’ (p. 63). When he left his country — as in 
Dr. Gunkel’s opinion he should not have done! (p. 39) —a “certain anxiety’ 
prevailed over his compassion with the people, as he felt personally endan- 
gered: ‘Sein Mitleid wird also mehr oder weniger ich-bezogen.’ (Sic! p. 39.) 
He does not combine the study of biology and philosophy because he is 
interested in both but with a view to having a better chance in the University 
of Ziirich (p. 40). He is even an opportunist in his relations with his fiancée: 
‘Diirfen wir so weit gehen anzunehmen, dass Biichner Minna Jaeglé am Ende 
doch nicht geheiratet hattez’ (91). This crazy picture of Biichner’s character 
is presumably due to the author’s firm determination to fit it into what he 
understands by ‘dandyism’. As this is an English notion he investigates 
Biichner’s relations with England and tries to trace any connections with 
Byron. (My essay on this topic in Modern Language Review, July 1953, was not 
yet available to him.) Two pages are devoted to the unimportant fact that 
Biichner once used the word ‘Bedlam’ in a letter. On the question of Byron- 
ism in Germany reference might have been made to Cedric Hentschel’s 
The Byronic Teuton (London, 1940). Nor does his extensive bibliography 
mention the work which would have helped him most: Gerhard Thrum, 
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Der Typ des Zerrissenen. Ein Vergleich mit dem romantischen Problematiker 
(Leipzig 1931). So Gunkel’s voluminous study eventually leaves only two 
impressions: (1) Biichner a dandified rascal, (2) Bedlam. 

(R. Mayjut) 


Wieviel Mérder gibt es heute? By Gerhart Pohl. Berlin: Lettner-Verlag. 1953. 


Bin 


200 pp: 

This volume contains eleven short stories written between 1927 and 1952, 
nearly half of them set against a background of the Second World War and 
its aftermath, particularly in the east of Germany. The first episode, however, 
which gives the book its title, has as its setting France at the end of the German 
occupation in 1945. The characters which people the majority of these 
stories are toughened by long years of suffering, and some of the subject- 
matter (particularly of the post-war tales such as “Die Erde und die Toten’) 
is not for the squeamish reader. The book is, in the main, the reflection of a 
hardened and often cruel era, but it is not without a gleam of hope, for, 
working against the daemonic elements of destruction, the author claims to see 
the healing and indestructible force of divine grace. 

The vigorous style of these short stories, particularly the more recent ones, 
will ensure a powerful emotional as well as intellectual impact on every reader 
who is at all sensitive to the tragedy of his own times. 

(A. R. RoBInson) 


ich noch in meinem Haus? By Gerhart Pohl. Berlin: Lettner-Verlag. 1953 
114 pp. DM 5.80. 


The subtitle of this book (Die letzten Tage Gerhart Hauptmanns) gives a clearer 
indication of its theme. The title itself is taken from the dying words of 
Gerhart Hauptmann, spoken at his Silesian home in 1946 at a time when 
Haus Wiesenstein was an island of insecure refuge amidst a sea of heartbreak 
and tragedy. The period covered by the work is from the close of 1944 to 
the end of July 1946, and it presents an intimate biography of the aged Haupt. 
mann in a world which had become confused and incalculable. Gerhart Pohl- 
the author, is, like Hauptmann himself, a Silesian and was closely associated, 
with the Hauptmann family in these last months at Agnetendorf. 

The theme ranges from the great air-raids on Dresden of February 13th- 
14th, 1945, and Hauptmann’s reactions to this experience, to the attempts of 
this aged man to adapt himself to the occupation of his native land by foreign 
troops until his death on June 6th, 1946. The final chapter (‘Der Sonderzug’) 
portrays the last melancholy journey of Hauptmann’s mortal remains from 
the land he had loved so well and which now bore a new name and owed a 
new allegiance. 

This book appeals to the emotions rather than to the cold intellect. It is 
by no means a detached document, dealing as it does with the tragedy of 
war's aftermath and the immediate effects upon the vanquished. The personal 
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tragedy of the Hauptmann family is played against the vaster background of 
national calamity and the uprooting of a whole population. 

The author has been particularly successful in conveying the ghost-like 
qualities of life in Wiesenstein during those last days, evoking poignant 
memories of brilliant assemblies gathered there in former times which now 
contrast so vividly with the confused atmosphere created by defeat and a 
growing uncertainty as to the future. 

Interesting, too, is the revelation of the tolerant, indeed often benevolent 
attitude of the Russian authorities towards the Hauptmann ménage as com- 
pared with the bitterness of the Poles, of the not inconsiderable number of 
of Russian soldiers and officials who appeared to be well acquainted with 
Hauptmann’s works, and the notable part played by Russian officers (in the 
teeth of Polish opposition) to secure a safe — if uncomfortable — transfer of 
his household together with many of their possessions across the Oder-Neisse 
line. 

Although the book centres upon the twilight phase of Hauptmann himself, 
it gives at the same time a moving picture of the tragic passing of German 
Silesia — the confusion and anxiety following defeat, the alarm aroused by a 
growing stream of Polish settlers, the incredulous dismay caused by the 
realization of the implications contained in the Potsdam Agreement, the 
slow but inexorable transfer of power and finally complete possession to the 
Poles, and the death of the one man who had seemed to the dwindling Ger- 
man population to be a living symbol of hope — Gerhart Hauptmann. 

Both as an intimate study of the last days of a great writer and as a simple 
record of human suffering beneath the wheels of history, this book should 
appeal to a wide public. 

(A. R. Rosinson) 
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